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NAME FOR A 


Egyptology 


GYPTOLOGY, AS THE 
Faistinc branch of historical study, 

came into use as an accepted word in 
1859. Assyriology enters the canon of 
English a few years later. By contrast, 
twentieth-century excavations of Hittite 
monuments in Turkey, and of other early 
sites of civil life, have not given rise to 
similarly specialized terms for the branches 
of archaeological science involved. Why 
should this be? Why should the study of 
ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia alone have 
contributed nouns to the lexicon ? Possibly, 
in the nineteenth century, archaeology was 
interpreted to mean _ strictly classical 
archaeology, since our forbears were pre- 
possessed by the remains of Greece and 


Troy and Rome. Ancient Britain, by a 
Patriotic stretch of imagination, might be 
included in the classical sphere of archaeo- 
logy; out for the discovery of so remote, 


separa'c, highly advanced and millennially 


enduring a civilization as that of Pharaonic 
Egypi. a new word was needed. Here was 
a fiel’ of historical science totally different 
Irom any that had previously been explored 


by European scholars. Yet it is odd that the 
word “ Egyptology”’ should have been 
added to the language so comparatively late. 
Napoleon’s savants embarked on their pain- 
staking Descriptions of Egypt in 1798; the 
British Consul-General in Cairo commis- 
sioned the first thorough excavations of 
pyramids and temples not many years later: 
in 1822, Champollion penetrated the secret 
of reading hieroglyphics, and in Piccadilly, 
London, the famous Egyptian Hall had been 
built in imitation of a temple on the Nile so 
early as 1811. In Britain the Egyptian vogue 
soon ran its course, but the realm of the 
Pharaohs, and its highly individualistic and 
perpetually developing identity, continues 
to exercise its fascination upon historical 
minds. For this reason, there will be general 
welcome for a magnificent book of photo- 
graphs, In the Steps of the Pharaohs,‘ with 
an historical text by Professor Jean Leclant 
of Strassbourg, and pictures by M. Albert 
Raccah, which illustrates the whole range of 
ancient Egyptian achievement from Cheops 
and Chephren down to Roman times. 
1 128 pp., 70 plates, Constable 42s. 
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Francis Bacon 
THE ‘PEREMPTORY ROYALIST’ 


By MEYRICK H. CARRE 


** Nurtured on the edge of 
majesty ”; BACON at the age of 
eighteen 


A study of the reasons that led the distinguished philosopher 


and man of letters to become in his political career a 


vehement upholder of absolute royal authority. 


often been presented in unattractive 

colours. Many passages in his conduct, 
both as statesman and lawyer, have distressed 
and repelled his biographers and his character 
has been exhibited in unpleasing lines. He has 
been shown as a time-server and a courtier, 
cringing to James I and, what is less pardonable, 
to Villiers. His political activities are apt to 
leave a disagreeable sense of duplicity; under 
an appearance of serving the State, he is ruth- 
lessly pursuing his own advantage. Add to 
these severe judgments that he was cold- 
blooded, ungenerous and vain, and there seems 
little of his nature left to admire. His detractors 
conver ently forget the testimony of his friends, 
one of whom wrote, “ It is not the favours I 
have rcceived of him that have enthralled and 
enchained my heart, but his whole life and 


Ts PUBLIC CAREER OF FRANCIS BACON has 


character,” and another (it was Ben Jonson) 
said “ that he seemed to me, ever by his work, 
one of the greatest men, and most worthy of 
admiration, that has been in many ages.” We 
must here leave the critics to explain how, as 
one of them has ungraciously put it, a man 
could occasionally creep like a snake in public 
and pose as an angel in private. It is more 
profitable to remind ourselves of aspects of 
Bacon’s public activities other than those on 
which writers have dwelt with fascinated dis- 
relish. It may also be useful to give some atten- 
tion to the charge that he was an advocate of 
irresponsible despotism. 

Bacon has suffered from his own uncon- 
strained and singular honesty. No public man 
has made a more candid record of his secret 
designs. But the embarrassing revelations of 
the Commentarius Solutus can hardly be taken 








SIR NICHOLAS BACON, 1509-1579, Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, who “‘ fostered reverence for the Sovereign ”’ 
in his son; panel by an unknown artist, 1579 


as a fair expression of his principles. ‘‘ Every 
word,” we are told, “‘that Bacon sets down here 
we may accept as representing what he believed 
to be his motives and objects.”! And the writer 
proceeds to show that in these secret records 
Bacon reveals himself a determined courtier 
without the slightest apprehension for the 
literties of his country. The evidence of this 
private note-book assuredly points to painful 
conclusions. It exhibits a belief in the policy 
of distracting the people from pressure at home 
by undertaking aggression abroad. It describes 
stratagems by which the writer proposes to 
advance his own interests. But it is unjust to 
deny to Bacon any title to statesmanship on the 
score of these notes of 1608. There is other 
evidence to be considered before pronouncing 
such a wholesale verdict. Moreover the aver- 


‘E. A. Abbott, Francis Bacon, London 1885, 
p. 131. 
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sion of critics, such as E. A. Abbott and R. W, 
Church, rest upon the moral standards of the 
nineteenth century and are inappropriate to 
the age in which Bacon lived. The fulsome 
flattery of his addresses to those in the seats of 
power would not have turned the stomachs of 
his contemporaries as they turn ours. Other 
persons about the court addressed the King in 
terms of extravagant devotion, though not in 
Bacon’s “‘ enigmatical folded ” style. His pro- 
cedure in the examination of persons accused 
of plots against the government has met with 
severe criticism, but the critics have scarcely 
appreciated how few were the rules that re- 
strained the conduct of cross-examination of 
such persons at this time. Raleigh, to his cost, 
found this in facing Coke in 1603. It is hard to 
forgive Bacon for his pitiless prosecution of 
Essex, to whom he had avowed himself, a few 
months earlier, more beholden than to any 
human being. Yet treason was held to be a 
crime that severed all personal bonds, and in 
working the destruction of his friend and 
patron he was yielding to pressure from the 
Queen. 

No one who plods through Spedding’s huge 
Letters and Life or reads the shorter biography 
of Abbott can fail to be disconcerted by Bacon’s 
supple and dubious manoeuvres in pursuit of 
power and recognition. But it must be recalled 
how deeply he suffered throughout most of his 
career from a sense of frustration. Conscious 
from youth of extraordinary capacities, he had 
to encounter a long succession of wounding 
rebuffs at the hands of Burghley, Elizabeth, 
Robert Cecil and James. He was forced into 
the arts of ingratiation, and his failures watered 
an ambition that became tormenting. From the 
time of his rejection by the Queen for the post 
of Solicitor-General he hungered and _pined 
for office and he curried favour with anyone 
who would advance his suit. Yet it is well to 
recall that not all his importunities of the great 
men at court were concerned with his own 
career. In a number of letters and in several 
treatises, especially the Advancement of Le.rning 
(1605), he pleads for patrons and grants for his 
schemes of natural philosophy. He persistently 
seeks to enlist the interest of the King ‘1 the 
reform of universities and in the collect:on ol 
material. Even in the dedicatory epistle  f the 
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Novun Organum (1620) he is still supplicating 
the King to collect and perfect a natural and 
experimental history such as philosophy may 
be built upon. He goes out of his way to per- 
suade the King that he is not seeking to destroy 
the traditional arts and sciences. But it is all in 
vain. He is foiled and ignored in the dearest 
wishes of his soul, the promotion of his com- 
prehensive reforms for human knowledge, as 
he had been obstructed in his political career. 
More than once he declared that the endur- 
ing and fundamental concern of his mind was 
the demolition of the accepted ways of inter- 
preting nature and the proclamation of the 
method which should “ bring in industrious 
observations, grounded conclusions, and pro- 
fitable inventions and discoveries.” This 
magnificent design, which was to be completed 
in six parts, was so fixed in his mind that 
nothing could remove it. To the accomplish- 
ment “ of my destined task,” politics, he wrote 
in 1603, were a means. If he held office in the 
State, he would secure support for his labours 
in the Great Instauration. In well-known utter- 
ances he confessed that he was out of his 
element in public life. ‘“ Knowing myself by 
inward calling to be fitter to hold a book than to 
play a part, I have led my life in civil causes, 
for which I was not very fit by nature, and more 
unfit by the preoccupation of my mind.” Some 
biographers have taken these confessions to 
imply that he regarded his public activities as 
secondary and inferior, as means to self- 
advancement for the sake of the new philosophy. 
It has been said that his enthusiasm for science 
may explain some of his moral derelictions. 
Power and authority were to be achieved by 
any methods, however undignified, in order to 
command the resources that would advance 
reat design. The methods embraced wary 
ation of human nature and careful pre- 
ion for playing on the humours and weak- 
of great men about the court. They 
ce plans for showing off his abilities to the 
advantage. Bacon, like other public men 
time, admired Machiavelli. ‘“ We are 

1 beholden to Machiavel and others,” he 
that wrote what men do, and not what 
cught to do. For it is not possible to join 
ine wisdom with the columbine sim- 
except men know all the conditions of 
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the serpent.” The Essays describe how to 
work any man by knowing his nature and the 
fashions that lead him. They explain the craft 
of simulation and dissimulation, the arts of 
lulling opposition and of surprise attack. 

All the devices of the wonderful snake, as 
Lytton Strachey named him, may be admitted. 
But it would be absurd to suppose that he 
always treated political affairs with a cynical 
mind or always viewed them as means either 
to his own glory or to the success of the new 
way of truth. He could not have taken the 
notable position in the House of Commons and 
in the government that he did by such half- 
hearted methods. His superlative ability to 
state a case and to act as conciliator in matters 
of dispute between the government and the 
House of Commons in the early years of James’ 
reign was generally acclaimed. His name 
frequently appears among the members of 
special committees of the House and he was 
repeatedly chosen to be reporter or chairman of 
these bodies. During the series of conferences 
with the House of Lords, he was often charged 
with the task of presenting the views of the 
Commons. He told the King in 1612 that he 
had never been one hour out of credit with the 
lower House. This was overstatement. Yet 
there is no doubt of the high regard of the 
Commons for his ability; and when the ac- 
cumulating grievances of the House are recalled, 
the general confidence in him is the more 
remarkable. For the guiding principles of his 
policy were those, as he himself declared, of a 
perfect and peremptory royalist. 

This rooted attachment to the royal supre- 
macy has been taken as a ground for serious 
charges against him. Before we consider the 
justice of these charges, let us pursue our slight 
reference to his work as a statesman by men- 
tioning some of the great causes to which he 
lent the aid of his industry and eloquence. 
They illustrate not only his breadth of vision 
but also his independence. 

His labours on the intractable problem of 
Church government display these qualities. 
When he first took his seat in the House of 
Commons in 1584, the government of Elizabeth 
was threatened by Catholic plots and Puritan 
revolution. Soon after his election, the young 
member published a paper in which he dis- 











cussed with judicial impartiality the dangers 
that menaced the State from both sides. The 
remarkable feature of the paper is the tolerant 
and magnanimous views adopted. He is at 
pains to dissuade the government from acts of 
rigorous severity against the Cathol}cs, pointing 
out that they have a genuine grievance over the 
oath of allegiance which they were obliged to 
swear. He is more outspoken against the harsh 
treatment of the Puritan preachers by Arch- 
bishop Whitgift and the bishops. The paper 
shows courage, for in pleading for toleration 
the young statesman is criticizing the policy of 
Burghley and the Privy Council. 

In a later treatise on the Controversies of the 
Church of England, 1589, he boldly reproves the 
bigotry of the two main contending parties in 
the Church, the High Churchmen and the 
Puritans. He considers that their disputes have 
little to do with the essential matter of religion. 
They are occupied with points of ceremony and 
questions of organization. Turning on the 
bishops, he reproaches them with lack of adap- 
tability. They are blind to the demands for 
change in the Church. They have been captious 
and deficient in charity. In forcing silence on 


Bacon’s country home, Gorhambury, Hertfordshire, built by Sir Nicholas Bacon; an eighteenth- 
century engraving; the house is now a ruin 








the preachers, they have punished the common 
people rather than the preachers. Yet his 
censures of the Puritans are no less severe. He 
rebukes them for their rigidity, narrowness and 
want of knowledge. His disapproval of both 
sides in the bitter theological dissensions of the 
age and his plea for the settlement of these con- 
troversies by “ the quiet, moderate, and private 
assemblies and conferences of the learned” 
express the sentiments of a cool Erastian with a 
sanguine confidence in the efficacy of rational 
discussion. These qualities were unusual 
among the prince’s advisers. 

Early in the reign of James he is still advocat- 
ing a policy of relaxation and toleration. He 
now presses for sweeping reforms in a treatise 
on the Pacification and Edification of the Church, 
1604, the discontinuance of the rite of con- 
firmation, the abolition of private baptism, and 
the disuse of the surplice, and other matters, 
which bring him close to the demands of the 
Millenary Petition presented by the Puritans to 
James on his progress to London in 1603. The 
treatise shows that Bacon was now more dis- 
posed to the Puritan way of thought and 
practice than to the Anglican way; but it | 
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clear that he was not a Puritan; he disliked the 
dogmatism of the sectarians. The striking 
feature of the paper is the insistence upon 
periodic reforms in the Church. Why, he asks, 
should the civil State be frequently restored by 
wholesome laws and the ecclesiastical State 
remain unaltered? “‘ Dilapidations of the in- 
ward and spiritual edification of the Church of 
God are in all times as great as the outward 
and material.” These were liberal opinions, 
but James turned a deaf ear to them and in later 
utterances on Church problems the courtier in 
Bacon prevailed over the statesman and, adapt- 
ing himself to the King’s prejudices, he spoke 
in the most ungenerous terms against the Non- 
conformists. 

The breadth of his political judgment is 
notably displayed in the speeches that he made 
in the Parliament of 1593. On the motion for 
votes of money for the war against Spain, he 
put forward a powerful protest against the 
burdens that the House proposed to lay upon 
the backs of the people. In a famous passage 
of his speech, he declared that the poor man’s 
rent is such that he would not be able to pay the 
tax. And “the gentlemen must sell their 
plate and the farmers their brass pots ere this 
will be paid.” He went on to warn the House of 
the dangers in stirring discontent among the 
people. An ill precedent would be put upon 
posterity by such measures. “ Of all nations 
the English care not to be subject, base and 
taxable.” 

The speech came near to ruining Bacon. 
The Queen banished him from Court and 
passed over his application to be appointed 
Attorney-General. Her displeasure deeply 
affected him, but he did not withdraw his 
opinions on the tax, though he indignantly 
denied imputations of seeking “ popularity.” 
Only a few years later he boldly defended the 
cause of the country labourers. Distress was 
widespread over the land. Harvests had been 
disastrous, the price of grain had soared and the 
poor were starving. Riots had broken out in 
Oxfordshire and elsewhere. Bacon opened the 
Parliament of 1597 with a speech against 
enclosures. He introduced two bills to meet 
the afilictions caused by the enclosure of 
commen land. He spoke scathingly of “ lords 
that heve enclosed great grounds, and pulled 


down even whole towns and converted them to 
sheep pastures.” He dilated upon the conse- 
quences of enclosures; they would bring de- 
population of the countryside, idleness, decay 
of tillage and increasing charges on maintaining 
the poor. The end would be the impoverish- 
ment of the realm. He would be sorry to see 
“in England, instead of a whole town full of 
people, nought but green fields, a shepherd and 
his dog.” The House acclaimed his speech and, 
when he resumed his seat, members followed 
him with unusually plain language about the 
swelling pride of the landlords and the arrogant 
laws of property. But, to the chagrin of Bacon 
and his friends, the bill on enclosures was sadly 
mutilated in its passage to the Statute-book. 
His second bill, which dealt with the depopula- 
tion of the farms, was more successful. 

Inevitably, he is soon turning away from 
these generous policies to narrower sentiments. 
Before long he is complacently addressing the 
House on the pleasure that the poor would 
enjoy in sharing the burden of taxation with 
the wealthy. “ It was dulcis tractus pari jugo”’; 
a remark which caused Sir Walter Raleigh to 
exclaim that it was neither dulcis nor par when 
a poor man pays as much as a rich one. With 
Bacon the high promise that is displayed at 
moments of his career is dashed by abrupt 
changes of front and the expression of narrow- 
minded sentiments. Yet in the later Parlia- 
ments of Elizabeth’s reign he exhibited quali- 
ties of toleration and sympathy that placed him 
among the progressive statesmen of the time, 
and the House of Commons, ai the turn of the 
century, showed its confidence in his great 
capacity. At Robert Cecil’s death in 1612 he 
stood a good chance of filling the place of the 
Secretary of State, but the court continued to 
dissatisfy his hopes of high appointment. 

One further example of his political sagacity 
may be mentioned. At the opening of the 
session of Parliament of 1606, the King strongly 
proffered a proposal for the union of the King- 
doms of England and Scotland. Bacon, unlike 
other politicians and the leaders of commerce, 
clearly saw the advantages that would accrue 
both to England and Scotland by a political 
union of the two countries. He was the only 
prominent man in England, besides the King, 
who unreservedly supported the proposal and 




































‘* Bacon had carefully calculated the art of managing 
James and Buckingham;”’ portrait of JAMES 1 by an 


unknown artist 


his writings and speeches on the question 
indicate how far in advance of the general 
opinion his own views were. He looked forward 
to the day when the Parliament in London 
should represent both countries, under one law. 
In the debates on the measure he met the 
extravagant fears of the critics with reason, 
moderation and learning. He showed the 
groundlessness of the belief that an invasion 
from the North would flood England with 
Scots, and he quoted history to prove the 
benefits of union between countries. If the 
House would lay aside its prejudices and fears 
they would make the new United Kingdom the 
greatest monarchy that the world had ever seen. 
But the House refused to lay aside its fears and 
Union was postponed for another century. 
Meanwhile, Bacon’s prolonged efforts on behalf 











of the proposal earned him the favour of James 
and the office of Solicitor-General. 

We cannot review here further aspects o* his 
qualities in public affairs. We cannot describe 
his advice on the distracted state of Ireland, nor 
his support of the ingenious plan of Sir Lionel 
Cranfield for dealing with impositions. Let us 
revert to the charge which biographers have 
severely pressed against all stages of his public 
career, that he was a perfect and peremptory 
royalist. 

Of the fact, his writings and speeches in 
Parliament leave no doubt. Tension between 
the rights of the sovereign and the liberties of 
the House of Commons constantly grew in the 
later Parliaments of Elizabeth. In this conflict 
of forces, Bacon stood firmly from the first for 
the indefeasible rights of the Queen’s preroga- 
tive. These rights included the management of 
ecclesiastical matters and the disposal of the 
public funds voted by Parliament. They 
included also those perquisites that, before the 
close of the reign, were threatening to become 
points of serious contention, the numerous 
licences, patents and monopolies in the hands 
of the sovereign. On many occasions in the 
House Bacon strongly defended the Queen’s 
unquestionable rights in these matters. He 
prayed, he said, that he would never see the 
prerogative discussed. He went further. He 


was ready to declare that the Queen could, if 


she saw fit, override statute law and promulgate 
laws by her own authority. “‘ She hath power 
by her patents,”’ he told the House, “ to set at 
liberty things restrained by statute-law and 
otherwise, and by her prerogative she may 
restrain things that are at liberty.” Under 
James I he was never tired of asserting the un- 
restrained supremacy of the King. He seized 
every occasion of bringing the prerogative 
forward, and he sometimes used language that 
accords with James’ own doctrine, in the True 
Law of Free Monarchies, 1598, that Kings are 
responsible to God alone. 

In the paper on Differences betwixt the /-ing’s 
Bench and the Council in the Marches, 1606, he 
asserts that the King holds his prerogatives, 
not mediately from the law, but immed ately 
from God. In later declarations he replied to 
those who argued that the King held his rights 
in trust for the common weal by saying tht the 
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King could legally enforce his rights without 
paying any consideration to the effects of 
such enforcement upon the people. There 
was nothing unlawful in the seizing of the lands 
and goods of his subjects by the King. He 
could restrain even their persons, without 
reference to the courts, if he so desired. To 
these declarations of the superiority of the 
monarch to the law, Bacon added pronounce- 
ments concerning the proper relation of 
Parliament with the sovereign. It was not fit- 
ting that Parliament should bargain with the 
King over the supplies that it voted him. The 
King’s majesty could not be expected to employ 
the language of accountants and merchants. 
Parliament ought to meet the King’s needs out 
of its natural affection for his majesty. No con- 
tract exists between the King and the people 
represented in Parliament. The function of 


Parliament is to give counsel and report opinion, 
leaving the decisions and the work of govern- 
ment to the King and his Council. In a well- 
known passage of the Essays, which was first 
uttered in an allocution to newly-promoted 
judges in 1617, he reminds his hearers that 
Solomon’s throne was supported by lions on 


both sides. Judges must be lions, “ but lions 
under the throne, being circumspect that they 
do not check or oppose any points of sove- 
reignty.” ‘‘ Do therefore,” he tells the judges, 
“as the planets do: move always and be carried 
with the motion of your First Mover, which is 
your Sovereign.” 

It is not surprising that these opinions 
excited odium among Victorian writers on 
Bacon. If his contentions had been accepted, 
then the people had no security that their 
liberties might not be summarily suppressed. 
Their only defence, the right of Parliament to 
raise money for the King, was destroyed by the 
royal claim to levy impositions upon merchan- 
dise, a levy that Bacon declared to be strictly 
within the law. The irresponsible exercise of 
the prerogative left the nation unprotected and 
at the mercy of the sovereign. The straining 
of the royal powers would inevitably end, amid 
the gro\ving demand for liberty, in bringing the 
King and people into fatal collision. Making 
himself a mere machine in the hands of des- 
Potism, Bacon stands condemned for instruct- 
ing Jams in the arts of dissimulation and deceit, 


and in imagining that the coming revolution 
could be fobbed off with a tale. By every means 
open to him he sought to increase the King’s 
arbitrary power. At a time when the grievances 
of the House of Commons were dangerously 
increasing, he sided against them and with the 
Crown. He espoused the cause of despotism 
and paternal monarchy.” 

We cannot now accept these stern judg- 
ments. They reflect the creeds of the nineteenth 
century; they are irrelevant to the political 
environment of the early seventeenth century. 
Bacon’s devotion to monarchy has no concern 
with despotism. He wrote incisively about 
Kings who turn tyrant and take all into their 
own hands. Such a tyrant pays no heed to the 
consent of his nobles and senate and administers 
the government by his own arbitrary and 
absolute authority. This and other passages 
show that Bacon believed that the monarch 
must lean upon the knowledge and advice of 
his counsellors. The liberties of the people were 
not suppressed under such a system, for the 
liberty of government could not be claimed on 
behalf of the people. They and their represen- 
tatives were incompetent to exercise it. The 
ideal government is that of a wise and gracious 
prince, aided in his decisions by experienced 
statesmen, independent of the control of 
popular assemblies. In terms of the English 
scene, just and orderly government could be 
hoped for only in the authority of a ruler and 
his Privy Council standing aloof from the con- 
fused and short-sighted policies of Parliament. 
Parliamentary government, a Council account- 
able to the House of Commons, was inconceiv- 
able before the political immaturity of 
Parliament. 

Bacon and his friends respected the position 
of the lower House in the constitution. He was 
anxious to maintain its functions and privileges 
and was always urging James to work in 
harmony with it. The House expressed the 
opinions of wide sections of the country on 
public questions. It was the means of raising 
supplies for the work of government. It was 
the instrument of legislation. But it was 
emphatically not the agency of government. 
It was ill-organized and ill-disciplined. Its 
decisions on domestic or foreign affairs would 

2 Cf. Abbott, op. cit., pp. 144, 192, 236. 
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Bacon’s rival, SIR EDWARD COKE, 1552-1634, Lord 

Chief Justice, who held that “ royal authority is sub- 
ordinate to the Common law ” 


tend to be choked by faction and private ends. 
Bacon had listened to many unrealistic and 
irresponsible debates during his long member- 
ship of the House. The House moved in an 
atmosphere of intrigue and of personal rivalries 
between powerful persons and their followers. 
After 1614 he would not forget the disorderly 
performances of the Addled Parliament, in 
which members behaved more like roaring 
boys than discreet counsellors.* Neither those 
members who supported the Crown nor the 
scattered opposition party displayed the capaci- 
ties required for ruling. Jealousy and vacilla- 
tion were matched by parochialism and irre- 
sponsibility. No alternative to the monarchical 
régime of the Tudors appeared to be possible. 

Nevertheless, soon after the disastrous failure 
of the Addled Parliament, Bacon was advising 
the King to call another Parliament. Develop- 
ments abroad would, he said, give fire to the 
nation through Parliament. Yet in the same 


’T. L. Moir, The Addled Parliament of 1614, 
Oxford, 1958, p. 142. 
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letter he proposed an undertaking, a show of 
entering upon the marriage of Prince Charles 
to the Infanta of Spain, that would free the 
King of dependence on Parliament for supplies, 
He worked unceasingly to bring about amicable 
relations between the representative chamber 
and the executive power, but the distinctive 
principle of his political convictions was the 
basic division between them. A parallel be- 
tween his doctrine of scientific method and his 
view of government has been acutely discerned 
by Gardiner. In the description of the College 
of Six Days’ Work in the New Atlantis, a rigid 
distinction is drawn between those Fellows who 
collect information from nature or from books 
and those superior officials who arrange the 
information received from the lower depart- 
ments and derive valuable axioms from the 
evidence. Only the superior thinkers are per- 
mitted to apply the material received from the 
inferior inquirers to produce inventions that 
will benefit man’s life. Similarly, the function 
of the King and the Council was to decide 
upon a sound policy for the nation, guided, in 
part, by the knowledge and opinions offered 
them by Parliament. The cause of the monarchy 
was the cause of enlightened understanding 
and judgment. But the government must pre- 
serve its independence and its authority. Beside 
an instructed and prescient monarch the House 
of Commons was an incoherent and inexperi- 
enced mob. In Bacon’s terms, it was, at best, 
the store-house of histories, at worst, the abode 
of idols. 

The Commons might complain that free- 
dom of speech had been checked, the discus- 
sion of ecclesiastical matters impugned and the 
prerogatives of princes daily enlarged. They 
might present a Petition of Grievances against 
the Crown on the score of impositions and 
other burdens. The judgment of the Court of 
Exchequer in Bates’ Case, 1606, and of the 
Crown lawyers in Whitelocke’s Case, 1613, 
declared the overriding authority of the King’s 
prerogative. The law lords argued that besides 
his ordinary power, which was subject to the 
Common law and to Parliament, the King 
possessed absolute power which changes in con- 
formity with the views of the sovereign respect- 
ing the safety and prosperity of the realm. The 
absolute power of the King was sho. n t0 
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contro! the regulation of foreign trade and it 
was quickly employed to impose taxes without 
the consent of Parliament. In the case of White- 
locke, Bacon himself was one of the lawyers 
who vigorously defended these rights. To deny 
the power of the King to seize the body, goods 
and lands of his subjects apart from legal pro- 
ceedings in the courts when causes of State 
were concerned would be, he said, “ to over- 
throw the King’s martial power and tle 
authority of the Council-table and the force of 
his Majesty’s proclamations, and other actions 
and directions of State and policy applied to the 
necessity of times and occasions.” He feared 
the doctrine of Sir Edward Coke and other 
lawyers that the royal authority is subordinate 
to the Common law. Such doctrine he believed 
to be an obstacle to the free and prudent 
employment of the King’s ability to act im- 
mediately and wisely for the general interest. 

These ideas have often been quoted as in- 
dications of views peculiar to Bacon. In truth, 
most of the leading lawyers of the time, except 
Coke, agreed in the main with him. The Lord 
Chancellor, Ellesmere, asserted unequivocally 
that Rex est lex loquens. The bishops held 
similar opinions. Archbishop Bancroft came 
near to reproducing Bacon’s statement. “ It is 
clear by the Word of God in Scripture,” he said, 
“ that judges are but delegates under the King.” 
Nor were these eminent men bent on promot- 
ing despotism. They were influenced by many 
considerations, theological, philosophical, prac- 
tical. Especially, they were guided by a vision 
persisting from the recent past. In Bacon’s 
mind the vision was paramount. 

Born and bred in the precincts of the court, 
he was nurtured on the edge of majesty. 
Reverence and even adulation of the sovereign 
had been fostered in him by his father, the Lord 
Keeper, and by his uncle, the Secretary of State. 
It had been enhanced, not unmixed with fear, 
by his own association with the Queen. For 
him and for the men of his time she had been 
the symbol of the nation’s unity and greatness. 
She had been the heart of its life and preserva- 
tion. The divine claims that were asserted by 
James had been spontaneously acknowledged 
by Parliament of Elizabeth who had been 
named “ God’s immediate minister on earth.” 
Her richt to govern without responsibility to 


Title-pace to the first edition of Novum Organum, 
1620 
From: ‘' Francis Bacon,” 


by G. W. Steeves 


any Court but that of God and her conscience 
had been implicitly accepted, nor were members 
of the House of Commons affronted when she 
described their attempts to call her decisions in 
question as audacious, arrogant and presump- 
tuous. Bacon’s persistent defence of the 
prerogative during the reign of James I obeyed 
the image of royalty and of government which 
he carried in his mind from the previous reign. 
Personal devotion to the Crown and faith in 
the inherent dignity and authority of princes 
made the core of his political thought. It is 
usually said that the disastrous error was the 
failure to perceive that James was completely 
unfit to play the role demanded by the tradition 
of Elizabethan government. Yet it is not un- 
likely that, with the tortuous subtlety that he 
applied to affairs, Bacon had carefully calcu- 
lated the art of managing James and Bucking- 
ham. Under the guise of flattery and incense he 
contrived to guide the King’s policy in prudent 
ways. He managed by these oblique methods 
to convey some excellent home truths, includ- 
ing the suggestion that it would be an advan- 
tage if his Majesty were to curtail the length of 
his addresses to Parliament. 
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Lexington : 


THE END OF A MYTH 


On April 19th, 1775, the fatal clash took place, on the Common of a small 


Massachusetts town, between British troops and local militia. 


From this village battle the American War of Independence took its start. 


Was the clash deliberately organized by “ Patriot ”’ leaders in 


order to provoke an incident, after which there could be no retreat ? 


By JOHN A. BARTON 


N A COOL MORNING IN APRIL 1775 a 

() sna group of American provincials 
gathered defiantly on the Common at 
Lexington, Massachusetts. Ostensibly they 
were protesting against England’s infringement 
of what they considered their inherent right to 
broader economic and political freedom. More 
practically, they were concerned with prevent- 
ing a column of British regulars from raiding an 
illegal arsenal at Concord, eight miles away. 
Or it may be suggested that they were the un- 
witting dupes of a notorious clique of militant 
rabble-rousers, bent on dealing a final blow to 
any hope of peace between England and her 
colonies. The first premise is, and always has 
been, the most popular. The second has the 
ring of truth, but scarcely justifies the event 
and its terrible consequences. The third, while 
difficult to prove, or accept, is the most logical. 
The fact is that some seventy-odd American 
militia faced up to more than six hundred angry 
and impatient British soldiers. In an atmo- 
sphere charged with fear and mutual hatred, a 
single musket exploded. Other guns were fired 
in anger and men died. The echo of that brief 
bloody skirmish sounded violently in Concord, 
then Boston. It spread quickly through the 
green hills and timbered valleys reaching from 
Canada to the Carolinas and west to Kentucky. 
An entire nation was shattered by divided 
loyalties; and Englishmen everywhere awoke 


to find themselves engulfed in the agony of 
civil war. 

But, with few notable exceptions, no one has 
really tried to explain what happened that bitter 
morning, or for that matter, why anything 
happened at all. Anthologists continue to 
reprint more than the required number of eye- 
witness reports, after-the-battle depositions, 
diaries, letters, and newspaper accounts. His- 
torians endlessly record the action as America’s 
first skirmish in the long savage struggle for 
liberty, and the beginning of her independent 
military history. Nevertheless, some funda- 
mental questions have yet to be resolved. 

A close study of the economic and political 
background of the American Revolution, with 
special reference to the months preceding 
April 19th, 1775, suggests that New England’s 
revolutionaries were largely governed by 4 
small, highly organized group of malcontents 
similar to those found in any social structure. 
Samuel Adams, a brilliant and vigorous oppor- 
tunist, happily took them for his own and 
christened them “The Sons of Liberty.” 
A general plan for the rebellion was developed 
along the following lines: a complex and highly 
efficient system of communication was to be 
set up between the colonies for the swi!* dis- 
semination of information and propagand:; the 
discontented were to be united; opponen’s 
rorized by tarring and feathering; violen« = 
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SAMUEL ADAMS (1722-1803), who incited the Lexington 

militia to make their famous stand; engraving by Paul 

Revere, of the famous warning Ride, for the Royal 
American Magazine, Boston, 1774-5 


treachery advertised as patriotism. Above all, 
plans were to be laid for the irrevocable step— 
an incident. 

There were, of course, men of good will on 
both sides working eagerly for the rights and 
freedoms of the individual, men with agile and 
brilliant minds who well understood the 
enormity of what might happen if anarchy 
rather than reason prevailed. Meanwhile, 
however, the Sons of Liberty spent months 
industriously filching supplies from Royal 
Arsenals throughout Massachusetts. Cannon, 
muskets, ball-powder, foodstuffs, even such 
items as tents, axes, and shoes, regularly dis- 
appeared from under British noses. Cattle 
taids on the grassy islands then surrounding 
Boston were frequent; and the more rabid 
patrio's were also interested in burning British 
ships. Stolen supplies were hidden at Concord, 
asma’ village about twenty miles from Boston. 
The c aly thing worth noting about Lexington 


was its good tavern, Buckman’s, which may 
have had some consequence immediately before 
the skirmish. 

When General Thomas Gage, the military 
governor of Massachusetts, belatedly decided 
that the rebels had gone too far in exploiting 
and dramatizing their grievances, he undertook 
to safeguard the community by ordering an 
armed column to proceed to Concord under 
cover of darkness and, as peacefully as possible, 
confiscate the illegal stores. But, about a mile 
from Lexington, Lieutenant-Colonel Francis 
Smith, commander of the column, received 
reports from local loyalists that armed men were 
gathering on the road ahead. He ordered Major 
John Pitcairn and six companies of Light 
Infantry to scout the area. Pitcairn brought his 
troops to the foot of Lexington Common and, 
in the quickening dawn, saw some seventy 
armed men drawn up in quasi-military forma- 
tion. He ordered them to lay down their arms 
and disperse. But, before that order could be 
fully obeyed or ignored, someone’s musket 
flashed. A wildly scattered firing followed. 
Enraged British troops, ignoring their orders to 
stand firm, broke ranks and charged. Eight of 
the Lexington men were killed and ten wounded. 
The war had begun. 

Now we come to the heart of the problem. 
Why did Gage decide to raid Concord, and 
why did he choose the r9th of April? What did 
poorly armed, badly trained provincial troops 
hope to accomplish by standing exposed on a 
quiet village green, eight miles from the planned 
srea of defence? And who fired the first shot ? 

Historians have given some pretty in- 
adequate answers to these important questions ; 
and, apart from Allen French and Harold 
Murdock, few have troubled to examine the 
first. Too often it has been implied that Gage 
was a monster because he took legitimate steps 
to forestall any possibility of a general uprising 
which would threaten England’s hard-won 
colonial empire. But Gage had never engaged 
in terror tactics; nor was he foolish or timid or 
unconcerned about the problems of the colonies, 
as sO many writers have claimed. He was an 
able and conscientious military administrator. 

It must be remembered that he had spent a 
good part of his life in the colonies. He had 
served long, and at least adequately, during the 








war with the French and Indians. Genial and 
mild-tempered, he made a substantial effort to 
maintain a peaceful relationship with even the 
most notorious of the rebel leaders. While, in 
his official position, he was hampered by the 
peculiarly vacillating policies of the home 
government, his personal attitude was con- 
siderably influenced by his wife, an American. 
Taken as a whole, his years in America, and his 
knowledge of the country and its people, made 
him regard their grievances sympathetically and 
fairly. But he was still the representative of a 
legally constituted government—a major and 
often overlooked poirt. And, when the time 
came, he was to move with speed, precision, 
and a full knowledge of what he had to do, and 
why he had to do it. 

In 1930, Allen French unearthed papers 
from the Gage MSS. showing that the British 
had achieved an ironic coup: among their 
traitorous colonial adversaries they had con- 
trived to plant a traitor. It has been suggested, 
but never proved, that the spy was Dr. 
Benjamin Church, Jr. Whoever he was, he was 
able to send Gage accurate and fully detailed 
reports of every major plot hatched by the rebel 
leaders. During March and early April, the 
Continental Congress had been meeting at 
Cambridge and Concord, in open defiance of 
Gage’s ban on public meetings; and for some 
time he had been receiving regular reports on 
their activities. But, on March gth, he read the 
first of a series of secret and highly critical 
letters, which included a complete list of the 
military supplies hidden by the rebels in 
Concord and the surrounding areas. 

April 3rd brought news that the Congress 
had passed a startling and seemingly audacious 
resolution: “ Resolved that: Whenever the 
Army under the command of General Gage, or 
any part thereof to the number of Five Hundred 
shall march out of the Town of Boston, with 
Artillery and Baggage, it ought to be deemed a 
design to carry into execution by force the late 
acts of Parliament, the attempting which by 
resolve of the late Honorable Continental 
Congress, ought to be opposed; and therefore 
the Military Force of the Province ought to be 
assembled, and an Army of Observation im- 
mediately formed, to act solely on the defensive 
so long as it can be justified on the Principles 
















































































JOHN HANCOCK (1737-1793), Adams’s companion at 
Lexington, and later first signer of the Declaration of 
Independence; engraving by Paul Revere 


of Reason and Self Preservation and no longer.” 
A noble statement, but, in itself, unimportant; 
for Congress had not yet screwed up the courage 
to put into action what every delegate knew 
would be an open declaration of war. 

A letter, received on April 9th, gave Gage a 
clearer picture of what was going on behind the 
closed meeting doors in Concord. He learned 
that the delegates were now looking far beyond 
their original resolution, and that: 


“Several members have been positively 
required by their constituents to urge the im- 
mediate raising of an Army, others having no 


instructions & the Town of Salem have instructed 
their members not to consent by any means to 
such a measure. The people without doors are 
clamorous for an immediate commencement of 
hostilities but the moderate thinking people 
within wish to ward off that period till host: !ities 
shall commence on the part of Government ¥ hich 


would prevent their being censured for heif 
rashness by the other Colonies & that m a 
pretense for deserting them. Upon the wi! a 
spirit of irresolution appears throughout all ‘heir 
transactions .. . 
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“ Genial and mild-tempered, an able and conscientious 
military administrator”; GENERAL THOMAS GAGE 
1721-1787), Governor of Massachusetts 


Gage read this to mean that there was no 
immediate cause for alarm, and that he could 
afford to wait for his reinforcements arriving 
from England. But the time was growing 
shorter than he knew. Another letter arrived 
on April 11th, advising him that: “ A recess at 
this time could easily be brought about...” 
At the same time, it recommended stern 
measures: “A sudden blow struck now or 
immediately on the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments from England should they arrive within 
a fortnight would oversett all their plans.” 
But still Gage waited. 

Then, on April 15th, his informer pushed 
him closer to the verge of catastrophe. The 
Congress had abandoned its original weak 
resolution and was now ready to issue a call to 
arms. ‘The plan was a formidable one, involving 
a total of 18,000 men: 8,000 men and six 
companies of artillery from Massachusetts, 
5,000 from Connecticut, 3,000 from New 
Hampshire, 2,000 from Rhode Island. The 
letter went on to say that notices were to be sent 


to all towns in the provinces, ordering them to 
remit money collected for this purpose to the 
Receiver General appointed by the Congress. 
Gage read further that the Congress would 
adjourn on that same day, the 15th, for two 
weeks, to allow the delegates to sound their 
constituents on the desirability of entering 
such a compact. 

When the last letter arrived on April 18th, 
Gage no longer had any choice. It stated that, 
although no firm steps would be taken to raise 
an army without full agreement by the other 
colonies, ‘‘ Connecticut and Rhode Island are 
now sitting & there is no doubt entertained 
among us that they will readily embark in the 
common cause and chearfully furnish propor- 
tionable supplies.” And further: “‘ When this 
proposed union is brought about they will 
immediately declare a direct denial of Parlia- 
mentary supremacy, an avowal of the right of 
each Colony to Legislate for & Tax themselves, 
their acts conformable to their Charters being 
subject to revision by the King.” He was also 
informed that “ The provisions at Concord 
were not removed last Saturday. They are 
dispersed all over town...” Gage moved 
swiftly. He saw that by striking hard at the 
rebel source of supply, he could accomplish 
two important objects—frighten the delegates 
and prevent them from reconvening and voting 
on the motion to raise an army, and capture or 
destroy the stores at Concord and thus render 
any proposed army immediately ineffective. 

The continued existence of the Concord 
arsenal, moreover, was a very real threat both 
to the public safety and to Britain’s political 
and economic control of the colonies. Gage 
had no choice but to strike, and the blow to be 
delivered on April 19th, 1775. 

The second question that confronts us is 
equally important. What were armed men 
doing on a quiet village green eight miles from 
the area they were supposed to defend? 
Unfortunately, most historians have failed to 
take into account the most obvious explanation 
—the Lexington militia played out its grim part 
that April morning because they were told to 
by Samuel Adams, and for no other reason. 

There was nothing in Lexington that needed 
defending. A large number of otherwise astute 
writers have made vague claims that the militia 








had gathered to defend the town from maraud- 
ing red-coats. But a careful examination of the 
records shows that Gage’s men passed through 
a dozen communities without doing them the 
least harm. Had there been any violence or 
looting, the entire countryside would have 
rioted within the hour—the very thing Gage 
was most anxious to avoid. His written orders 
to Colonel Smith were strict and explicit: 
** |, . you will take care that the Soldiers do not 
plunder the Inhabitants, or hurt private 
property.” 

From a military point of view, it is evident 
that the Lexington militia had only one im- 
mediate purpose—to prevent Gage recovering 
stolen Crown property. The most effective way 
to do this would have been to join the main 
body of militia gathering at Concord to defend 
the Arsenal. Why did they fail to do so? 
Before that question can be properly answered, 
some further thought must be given to the men 
of Lexington. 

During his fabled midnight ride, Paul 
Revere made two highly important stops. One 
was at Medford, to wake John Parker, Captain 
of the Lexington militia. The other was at 
Lexington itself, to raise the town and warn 
its precious visitors, Adams and Hancock, of 
Gage’s plans. Revere never reached Concord, 
the distinction falling to William Dawes, who 
lost considerable sleep and received scanty 
credit for his work that night. 

Parker hurried to Lexington, and there 
assumed command of the harried men who 
answered this sudden and unlooked-for call. 
It was cold and damp, and they were frightened. 
Revere’s hasty warning that “ the red-coats are 
coming! ”’, together with his wild estimate of, 
‘a thousand troops! ”’, allowed little time for 
anyone to argue that the British were on foot 
and a dozen miles away, and that it would be 
hours before any action could be taken. But 
the excitement was enough to keep Parker and 
his men shivering in the darkness for almost an 
hour, before they began to feel foolish and 
irritable and eager to return to their beds. 

It was clear now that Parker was in a dis- 
turbing and dangerous position. That he was 
aware of at least the minimal strength of the 
British force is obvious. Notwithstanding 
Revere’s irrational guess, he knew that there 


would have been no alarm unless Gage’s action 
invoked the resolution of March 30th, which 
was perfectly clear, at any rate the first art: 
** ... Whenever the Army under the command 
of General Gage, or any part thereof to the 
number of Five Hundred shall march out of 
the Town of Boston...” But the rest of the 
resolution is obscure, even to a student: “... 
ought to be opposed . . . an Army of Observa- 
tion . . . to act solely on the defensive . , . 
Self Preservation ...” What did it all mean? 

And Parker’s men! There was real reason 
for concern. The most generous estimates 
place the total number of militia who answered 
the first alarm at approximately one hundred 
and fifty. It was to be fervently hoped that 
Revere’s wild guess was wrong: for, on their 
best days, the men of Lexington had rarely 
done more than joke and stamp and fret under 
Parker’s laboured attempts to teach them the 
elements of discipline, and the deadly precision 
required in loading and firing their cumbersome 
weapons. Almost without exception, they were 
poor marksmen. Despite the boast that 
Americans could pop the eye of a squirrel, or, 
squinting eagle-eyed, nick a red-coat on the 
run, one of the most serious difficulties faced 
by a commander at that period was the in- 
ability of the militia to handle their weapons 
effectively. 

The reasons were simple enough. Most of 
the guns used were smooth-bores and notori- 
ously inaccurate. The famous Pennsylvania 
rifle, with its revolutionary grooved barrel, was 
by no means generally used. Parker himself had 
had the dismaying experience of inspecting 
fowling-pieces and firelocks that dated back to 
the first siege of Louisbourg. The limited 
experience gained by anyone who had fought 
against the French had long since passed into 
memory. But the great difficulty was the lack of 
powder, which, besides being in short supply, 
was scandalously expensive; and thrifty New 
Englanders would have been shocked by the 
idea of using their own provision for target 
practice. The British were similarly handi- 
capped. The technique of simply presenting 
their unwieldy muskets, and of firing without 
sighting, was to cost them heavily in many of 
the early battles. 

For practical purposes, however, Parker and 
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his mn were irregulars, with almost no training 
in military organization, tactics, or discipline. 
They were even more deficient in common 
sense. Parker was Captain of the militia by 
virtue of his service against the French, but had 
had very little real experience in battle leader- 
ship. If we assume that this provincial, in- 
adequately trained militia officer acted solely 
on his own authority, thus causing the un- 
necessary deaths of eight men and the wounding 
of ten more, a posthumous court-martial would 
be in order. But fortunately, the real blame can 
be fixed with some precision. 

When the Continental Congress adjourned 
on April 15th, both Adams and Hancock had 
begun a tour that was to take them through 
various communities, rallying support for the 
plan to raise an army. On reaching Lexington, 
they stopped at the home of a friend, the 
Reverend Jonas Clarke, Parson of Lexington, 
a pious gentleman who firmly believed that the 
cause of liberty’was best served by balls of lead 
backed with powder. Adams had long since 
established a truly remarkable reputation as a 
fiery, long-winded, hell-raising man-of-honest- 
convictions. This reputation, unfortunately, 
served to cover his more substantial abilities as 
a brilliant organizer and able political leader. 
His first real outburst came in March 1770, 
with the so-called Boston Massacre, when he 
swooped through Massachusetts in a furious 
attempt to convince his audiences that the death 
of five ruffians should be used as an excuse for 
civil war. Luckily, he failed; but he saw his 
niche ready and waiting, and proceeded to 
occupy it with the utmost aplomb. 

‘hile Adams’s nerve had never pushed him 
as far as the battle line, there is ample evidence 
that he was not completely lacking in personal 
courage. Time after time, he had mounted the 
little balcony of Province House and harangued 
the irascible crowd gathered below on King 
Street. His heavy face pale and harsh, his voice 
thickened by endless speeches, he made his 
menacing bids for leadership. But, in Lexing- 
ton, thc promise or the threat of glory was less 
appealing. There is no evidence that he 


appear | on the Common. His choice of sup- 
Porters ‘s equally revealing. From among the 
many ‘ne men deeply concerned with the 
future £ America, he sided with John Hancock, 


a respected, able and generally cautious poli- 
tical figure, but also a convicted smuggler, 
understandably distressed by the possibility of 
having to pay fines that totalled almost 
£100,000. 

And now, here was Revere, in Lexington 
with the most exciting news imaginable. Gage 
had finally made his long-awaited mistake. 
Adams must have been beside himself with joy; 
there had not been such an opportunity since 
the Boston débicle five years before. With the 
country divided for and against the Crown, with 
the Congress timid and uncertain as to its best 
course of action, here was a prime opportunity 
to crush his opponents who argued for peace, 
and weld the main body of public opinion 
behind the freedom-mongers. There was only 
one question: how would it be done ? 

The answer lay in Captain Parker’s pitifully 
inadequate leadership. It must be remembered 
that there was a considerable time-lapse be- 
tween Revere’s arrival in Lexington and the 
ugly skirmish that was to take place—almost 
five hours. When it became apparent that the 
British were nowhere near Lexington, and 
would not be for some time, Parker posted 
scouts on the Boston road and dismissed his 
men, with the admonition to hold themselves 
ready for immediate recall. 

In such circumstances sleep is difficult; and 
the lights still burned in Buckman’s taproom. 
After a while, how easy for Parker to walk the 
dark road to Reverend Clarke’s fine house; an 
excited greeting to Sergeant Munroe and the 
small cluster of nervous men standing guard; 
then, the opened door and solemn handshakes! 
How comforting to sit in the panelled study, 
and hear the assurances of men so highly placed 
as Mr. Adams and Mr. Hancock! These two 
knew what they were about. Long would he 
remember the sight of Mr. Hancock angrily 
cleaning his musket and proclaiming his inten- 
tion to defy the British. 

But it was Samuel Adams who made the 
rules. Whatever his faults, he was a strong man, 
and an authoritative one. And, while Parker 
nodded, happy and relieved, it was Adams who 
would point out that there was no need to go to 
Concord; that Colonel Barrett had more men 
than he needed to defend the arsenal; and that 
everyone knew Gage usually went out of his 
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Who fired the first shot? and why? “A confused fight with wild, senseless shooting on both sides;”’ 
Lexington, April 19th, 1775; engraving by Doolittle, who fought in the War of Independence 


way to avoid trouble, especially if he saw that 
the militia meant business—would fight if 
necessary. All they had to do was stand their 
ground like free and honest men. Concord 
would be saved, and they would be heroes. 
Back to the tavern, then, to wait for almost four 
hours—wait, while Adams and Hancock packed 
their trunks and made arrangements to leave 
Lexington as expeditiously as possible. 

It began at the first flush of dawn, when 
Thaddeus Bowman scrambled from his horse 
with the news that the British were less than a 
mile away. At the second alarm, summoned 
by peals from the old Belfry, Lexington’s 
defenders left their beds, fired warning shots 
into the air and hoisted their muskets on their 
shoulders. They gathered hesitantly in small 
groups near the centre of the Common, then 
spread out in two thin erratic lines. They 
numbered only seventy-seven, out of a total of 
a hundred-and-fifty. It was too late to find the 


others. The British were less than a hundred 
yards away, their commander, mounted on a 
white horse, ordering them to: “ Disperse! 
Go home! Lay down your arms!” For a 
moment Parker hestitated. Then, from behind 
a low stone wall flanking the Common, a single 
musket flashed, followed by a shot and yet 
another. The panic had started. 

The Englishman’s wounded horse reared 
and plunged. Parker shouted to his men to run; 
but it was too late. A pistol shot rang out. The 
American line wavered and broke, the men 
shouting and running in every direction, away 
from the British, all but a few of the bravest. 
Now the British lost control and charged, yell- 
ing and cursing fearfully, Pitcairn beating at 
them with his sword but failing to hold them 
back. It was a confused fight with wild, sense- 
less shooting on both sides: Jonas Parker with 
a bayonet in his throat; Bob Munroe anc Isaac 
Muzzey, dead; Sam Hadley dying; Nat Farmer, 
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wounded; John Brown, dead; Caleb Harring- 
ton lying in the scrubby grass near the Belfry. 
By this time, the sun shone brightly; and soon 
the British had gone, and were re-forming on 
the Concord road. There was nothing left to 
do except tend the fallen—Joe Comee, Prince 
Estabrook, Jed Munroe, Solomon Pierce, 
John Tidd, John Robbins, Tom Winship ; 
all hurt. Meanwhile, Jonathan Harrington 
dragged himself to his house at the far end 
of the Common to faint and die in his wife’s 
arms. 

Who fired that first shot, there is no means of 
telling. Through an astonishing distortion of 
the available facts, Major John Pitcairn has 
been arbitrarily blamed for the slaughter that 
morning. Historians have long claimed that he 
deliberately ordered his troops to fire at the 
retreating militia. But even Captain Parker 
denied that he knew who fired first. His own 
Statement on the matter is perfectly clear: 
. ind upon their sudden approach, I 
immediately ordered our militia to disperse and 
Not to { Pitcairn’s report to General Gage 
reveals that he, too, gave his men express 


Romantic painting of the clash at Lexington, illustrating the legendary story; by the Canadian painter, 
Henry Sandham (1842-1910), who kept his studio in Boston 


“ce 


orders . ON no account to fire, nor even 
attempt it without Orders.” 

A patriot no less ardent than the Reverend 
Ezra Stiles, later to be appointed president of 
Yale College, came swiftly and unhesitatingly 
to Pitcairn’s defence. Relying on first-hand 
reports and his personal knowledge of the man, 
he wrote: “ Had he said it, I would have 
believed him, being a Man of Integrity & 
Honor. He expressly says he did not see who 
fired first—he saw a gun in a Peasants hand 
from behind a Wall, flash in the pan without 
going off; and instantly or very soon 2 or 3 
Guns went off by which he found his horse 
wounded...” 

Was it simply a mistake? A trigger in- 
advertently squeezed? A deliberate shot by a 
British soldier, bitter at the rebels for their 
constant harassment of the troops in Boston ? 
No one knows for certain. Both Parker and 
Pitcairn were obviously anxious to disclaim 
responsibility. But there is one clue. Obviously, 
Gage could not risk admitting that his troops 
were in error. Since he did not attempt, how- 
ever, to make propaganda out of the incident, 





we may assume that he was willing to accept the 
reports of his officers and treat the whole 
episode as a regrettable mistake for which both 
sides must bear some blame. 

On the other hand, we know definitely from 
his informant’s letter of April 9th that certain 
members of the Congress were most anxious 
for the commencement of hostilities, but 
“ ... wish to ward off that period till hostilities 
shall commence on the part of Government 
which would prevent their being censured for 
their rashness ...” It may be concluded that 
hot-headed patriots vigorously pushed the 
story of the massacre of helpless farmers to help 
Congress in its plan to raise an army, with the 
full backing of the united colonies. The success 
of this venture far exceeded Adams’s wildest 
hopes. 

It may have happened differently: authori- 
ties holding conflicting views. But in two 
important particulars the student, as well as 
the general reader, remains generally mis- 
informed. For example, few who examine the 


pictorial records of the Battle of Lexinzton 
can fail to note some startling discrepar cies 
between the original Doolittle-Earl engravings, 
made during the summer of 1775, the Pend ‘cton 
print of 1830, the Billings print of 1868, anc the 
final artistic version painted by Henry Sanc ham 
in 1886. 

Doolittle’s simple and starkly honest picture 
shows the militia scattering, falling and dying, 
in a manner completely consistent with the 
original reports. But Pendleton did noi like 
this version and decided that the militia must 
have put up some sort of fight. He changed the 
scene to indicate that, although some ran, six 
men stood their ground, firing at the British, 
while three others reloaded. Billings liked this 
even less and represented not six, but a full 
fifteen, men busy running to the firing line, 
reloading or actually returning the British fire. 
Henry Sandham went all out. Stern-faced and 
straight-backed, his heroes faced the tyrants, 
shooting and reloading smartly, cool and un- 
daunted, nowhere a sign of fear or panic. 
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British troops exercising on Boston Common, 1768; John Hancock’s house is above, at the right, on 
Beacon Street; water-colour by Christian Remick 










































in zton Another example occurs; among the many _ingly he tells the little he remembers, repeating 
vancies [ legen ‘ary remarks handed down to us, “Stand _—Parker’s supposed statement and, on finishing, 
av ings, your ground,” Captain Parker is reported to _ blithely caps this remarkable feat of memory by 
dieton [have said. ‘ Don’t fire unless fired upon but _—_ saying “ Them is the very words he spoke.” 
inithe — if they mean to have a war let it begin here.” To say nothing of the contradictory com- 
ncham Now this is a statement that demands some mand of language, is it not remarkable that this 
scrutiny. Later, the words were carved on a _—s pungent phrase came so easily to mind after 
picture rock; but there is considerable reason to believe almost fifty years; that never once among 
dying, he never uttered them. If, in a moment of _ friends, when, in the manner of ageing soldiers 
ith the supreme danger, he had made this deathless everywhere, he was telling and retelling his 
ot like remark, his men might have loved or hated him adventures, had the sentence come to light 
a must for it, but they would have remembered. Only before? It seems unbelievable that Munroe’s 
ped the one man did, almost fifty years after the battle. story has never been seriously questioned. 
‘an, six On September 2nd, 1824, General Lafayette, At any rate, we still have Captain Parker’s own 
British, now grey-headed and venerable and full of words on the matter: “‘ I ordered our Militia 
ed this fond memories of America, visited Lexington to meet on the Common in said Lexington, to 
a full and Concord. During a brief commemorative consult what to do, and concluded not to be 
ig line, speech, he gravely paid homage to the memory discovered, nor to meddle nor make with said 
ish fire. of the brave men who first dared to strike a Regular Troops (if they should approach) 
ed and blow for liberty. But the people of Concord unless they should insult us; and upon their 
tyrants, were disturbed by what they considered a slur § sudden approach, I immediately ordered our 
nd un- on their honour, and vigorously protested that Militia to disperse and not to fire.” That was 
Sc. they had dealt the first blow against the British all he said. However confusing the statement 


at the battle of the North Bridge, and that may seem, the meaning of the last phrase is 
Lexington had no business claiming any of the unmistakable, and completely contradicts 
glory. At this point, of course, no one was quite Munroe’s statement. 
sure what to believe; so the last surviving Plainly, the affair at Lexington was a mon- 
. members of that memor- strous blunder. A war 
a> able day were rounded that might have been 
by up, and more deposi- honourably fought and 
. ees tions were taken. won in the halls of 
e% It was at about this Congress and Parlia- 
time, apparently, that ment erupted in ignor- 
the famous phrase ant violence on a quiet 
attributed to Captain village green. That 
Parker came to light. first fateful shot was 
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iii | vivors was a large and the world,” echoing un- 
ancient one-time ser- ceasingly for eight 
“yf geant of the Lexing- weary years. But, even 
“ ton militia, William though the Colonists 
Munr Picture, if won, it seems a pity no 
Se you will, a poorly edu- one stopped to think 
a cated man in his dotage, that the list of things 
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MAJOR JOHN PITCAIRN, British Commander at Lexington 
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Guinea : pAsT AND PRESENT 


3) 





The Prime Minister of Guinea, M. SEKOU TOURE, and his army commander, MAJOR KEITA NOUMENDJON 


The Republic of Guinea has been the scene over the centuries of 


several attempts at state-building and the memory of past achievements strongly 
influences West Africa today. 


By BASIL DAVIDSON 


AS AFRICAN HISTORY A VALUE in shaping 
He African present? The question 

may be useful in these years when 
African peoples begin once more to make a 
future of their own. But it presumes African 
history both to be knowable and worth know- 
ing: and this, indeed, is what many have denied. 
“In the last sixty years,” remarked the Com- 
missioner for East Africa in London last 
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December, “ East Africa has developed from a 
completely primitive country, in many ways 
more backward than the Stone Age...” If 
that were really so, of course, discussion of the 
value of African history would be purposcless: 
there would be nothing to discuss. 

We know, as it happens, that the Com- 
missioner was misinformed. The East Africa 
of today has not developed from the Stone Age 




















in the last sixty years: on the contrary, behind 
it lic some fifteen or twenty centuries of Iron 
Age cevelopment, of change in agriculture and 
metai-working, of conquest and migration; and 
much of this, however remote and hard to 
know, has a valid echo in tradition and an in- 
fluence on contemporary thought and custom. 
In East Africa, as in other parts of Africa, the 
labour of historians and archaeologists over the 
past twenty years or so—in East Africa, especi- 
ally, over the past five years or so—has firmly 
established African history as both knowable 
and worth knowing: as being meaningful for 
modern times, that is to say, as well as for past 
times. 

When we react against the “no history” 
school of opinion, there is of course a danger of 
going to the other extreme, and of claiming too 
much. Many of these old African civilizations 
of an Iron Age that is now being discovered 
were still in the shell of tribalism: if various 
and intricate in morality and custom, they were 
primitive in technical achievement. More 
often than not—though less often than European 
opinion has generally allowed—they were 
illiterate. They were seldom “ urbanized ” in 
any full sense of the word. Yet the stiff old 
categories of Victorian classification seem nowa- 
days no longer adequate to human history: the 
neat ascent from savage to barbarian, from 
barbarian to civilized, is hard to sustain after 
the shocks of the twentieth century; and the 
term “ civilization ” has come to have a broader 
meaning, a meaning which comprehends more 
than mere technical achievement. Within this 
broader meaning, one may reasonably speak of 
a civilized African past. 

Yet even within the o!d meaning of the 
term, and with due allowance for the dangers of 
claiming too much, there is little difficulty in 
showing that East Africa, like other parts of 
Africa, achieved civilization in the pre- 
European past. What other term can be 
properly applied to the society that built and 
dwelt in the city of Engaruka, perhaps two or 
three hundred years ago on the borders of what 
Were t. be Kenya and Tanganyika? Dr. Leakey 
Says that this old stone city may have housed 
between thirty and forty thousand people; 
and Mr. Fosbrooke calculates that it may have 
had 2!.out eight thousand acres under cereal 


‘ 





cultivation. And if, from there, one moves 
across the continent to West Africa, the case is 
clearer still: Timbuktu, Djenne, Gao were 
civilized in the stiffest sense of the term. In 
command of nature, efficiency of government, 
bestowal of social peace and freedom from tribal 
or dynastic war, some of these African civiliza- 
tions may be said to have achieved as much as 
most of their European contemporaries; and a 
few of them, by all the signs, achieved a good 
deal more. 

They achieved it, for all that, a long time 
ago. Since the days of greatness of the old 
Sudan,' in medieval times, many things have 
happened in the world. Industrialism has 
changed Europe. Much of Africa has suffered 
three or four centuries of slaving on a monu- 
mental scale. Can it now be said that the history 
of pre-colonial Africa retains a meaning and 
identity so clear and shaped as to matter much, 
or matter at all, to an emergent Africa of 
sovereignty and self-determination—to the 
Africa of today? Is it not more likely that the 
old threads have long since been broken, 
the old memories long since reduced to incanta- 
tions that nobody can explain, and the old 
dynastic glories covered irrevocably in the dust 
of years without number ? 

The former French colony of Guinea, hav- 
ing passed through some 20 months of partial 
autonomy and won its full political independ- 
ence, is the newest of Africa’s sovereign states. 
It is a vivid and spectacular country of contrast- 
ing lands and populations—steep hills and long 
unending plains, high forest and heat-be- 
devilled coastline—fishermen and farmers 
and stockbreeders, “ old peoples ” and “ new 
peoples ” to a total of about two and a-half 
millions: an anthropological palimpsest of 
migration covered by migration. And it offers 
an attractive and rewarding field for an attempt 
to answer some of these questions. Here in 
Guinea, half in the tropical coast-long forest 
and half in the hills and high plains of the 
interior, and possessing the source of both the 
Niger and the Senegal, the one flowing east and 
the other flowing west, a patient traveller may 


1 Sudan is used in this article as the general name 
for the whole savannah region of West Africa ; 
Soudan for the former French colony and present 
republic which forms only a part of the region. 








A boy reading an Islamic text; Islam is Guinea’s 
dominant religion, “‘ though often with a strong pagan 
accent” 


begin to see how the present after all comes out 
of the past; and how otherwise forgotten history 
has a fresh-remembered meaning. 

Like its neighbours, Guinea was populated 
by migration from the northward at a time that 
is remote. Some of the supposed descendants 
of these most ancient populations, palaeo- 
negritic or “old negro” peoples, are still in 
Guinea. Long since driven into broken country 
near the headwaters of the Gambia river, these 
Coniagui and their like are “ primitive ” 
peoples, their men wearing little but a penis 
shield, their women little but a tuft of grass; 
and much about them is still mysterious. They 
are few. More numerous and less “ primitive,” 
but perhaps as old in occupation of the country, 
the Sousou of the coast once had possession of 
the hills and plains of the interior, but were 
gradually pushed southward to the coast they 
now inhabit by the coming of stronger rivals. 
Important among these last were the Peuls or 
Foulah, a wandering people of largely non- 
negro origin—of the same origin, perhaps, as 
the Berbers of North Africa—who seem to 
have moved into the hills of the Foutah Djallon 
many centuries ago, and changed their mode of 
life.  Cattle-breeding nomads by tradition, 


these Foulah settled down and turned to agri- 
culture, learning from the Sousou whom they 
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gradually dispossessed and whom, when hey 
could, they reduced to a condition of serfdom 
or something like it. A different branch ot this 
surprising Foulah people would filter inte the 
Hausa states of what is now Northern Nig:ria, 
and there establish at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century a reigning aristocracy that is 
still powerful today. 

Others also came. Out of the riverbank lands 
of the Niger a large migration of another group 
of Sudanese people—Malinké, Konianké, Bam- 
bara, and so on—pushed its clans and con- 
federations southward into the broad savannahs 
of that part of Guinea which is called Upper 
Guinea, and lies at the back of Sierra Leone 
and Liberia. These Malinké and their cousins 
spread as far as the forest verge, and here and 
there a little way beyond it: but “ the peoples 
of the forest,” Guerzé and Toma and Kissi, 
held their ground, so that the ethnic frontier 
today is practically the same as the frontier of 
the trees and the savannah. 

It would be wrong to think of such migra- 
tions as upheavals that were massive or sudden. 
They were rather the slow process of populat- 
ing a continent after significant growth of 
population had got fairly under way: a growth 
that was due to many factors, with the discovery 
of iron technology holding an important place 
in the list. Tribes began to need new land 
because their numbers were too many. Small 
groups split off and pushed southward and 
south-westward, led sometimes by “ junior 
sons ” and sometimes by ambitious men resent- 
ful of established order; or else they fled from 
wars and famines and invasions. Being nomads, 
they were better equipped for war than the 
Sousou and other sedentary farming peoples 
whom they found: and almost always they were 
able to push them out or easily subdue them. 

Thus the most numerous peoples in Guinea 
today are Foulah and Malinké, with Sousou 
coming third; while other and “ older ” peoples 
have managed to survive in the hills and forests. 
Foulah and Malinké and Sousou are gencrally 
Islamized, though often with a strong pagal 
accent of their own; while the “ peoples of the 
forest” have remained pagan, animist, except 
where Christian missions have achieved « few 
converts here and there. And all these peoples, 
without exception, have clans and cousi.s if 
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neigh oouring territories and colonies: in Por- 
tugucse Guinea and Gambia and Senegal to 
the west, in the Soudan to the north, and in 
Sierra Leone and Liberia to the east. Such 
is the scene today. But what can be said of its 
past 

A group of humble ruins, if the word is not 
too strong, may be found near the town of 
Siguiri on the left bank of the Niger, in Upper 
Guinea, where the greatest of all the rivers of 
West Africa flows northward from its parent 
hills. Less than a mile from Siguiri, these are 
the poor remains of Niani, an early capital of the 
empire of Mali in the time of Sundiata Keita, 
who traditionally began his reign in A.D. 1203. 
Like other large concentrations of power in the 
medieval Sudan, this old empire probably 
required a “revolving capital” in order to 
maintain its half-tribal and half-feudal system 
of government. Niani seems to have been one 
of them. Mali, from which the empire took its 
name, was certainly another; but nobody yet 
knows where Mali was, though one good 
opinion says that it lay between the Niger and 
the Sankarani in this same savannah region of 
Upper Guinea. The contemporary town of 
Mali, further to the westward in the Foutah 
Djallon, is a later namesake. 

The point is that Mali, taking its rise in these 
plains of Upper Guinea, united many lands 
and peoples. Under its most successful ruler, 
Mansa Musa in the early fourteenth century, 
Mali was the dominant power from present- 
day Senegal to the borders of Lake Chad. It 
controlled the salt deposits of the northern 
Sahara, as well as the “ gold lands” of the 
forest verge, and all the many caravan trails 
that went between. Its name is common cur- 
rency throughout much of West Africa to this 
day: echo of bygone magnificence, it was 
revived at the beginning of 1959, when the 
Federation of Mali was added to the map of 
mojern French West Africa. Nor was this 
merely a question of popular sentiment: Mali 
teally ‘id bring peace to the old caravan roads 
and a \ ast extension of trade. “ A traveller may 
proce along amongst them,” said Ibn 
Battut> in 1352 of the people whom Mansa 
Musa ~uled, “ without the least fear of brigands 
or rob ers or ravages ”; and there is no reason 
to dow >t that it was true. 


These old imperial systems broke down, 
though not completely, in the seventeenth 
century. One cause was Moorish invasion ; 
while the spread of the European slave trade, 
distributing firearms to the chiefs of the coast 
and thence to the chiefs behind the coast, 
wrecking the old slow habits of exchange and 
trade, promoting a destructive lust for “ con- 
spicuous consumption,” was almost certainly 
another. Little by little, it would appear, the 
old security of the lands behind the coast was 
utterly destroyed. Slaving wars became the 
rule. The coastal or near-coastal peoples raided 
inland, or else bought captives from their inland 
neighbours for sale to Europeans: the peoples 
of the Niger, with central authority lost, raided 
coastward or defended themselves from each 
other as best they could. “ Repeatedly armed 
against one another by an irresistible passion to 
carry off captives,” records a writer of this 
period, “ sometimes defeated and slaughtered, 
sometimes victorious but weakened by their 
wars, [these states] were threatened by com- 
plete depopulation.” 

Historical traditions become lost in inter- 
minable marching and counter-marching. If 
the basic structures of trade and subsistence- 
economy may now be seen to have remained 
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** All these peoples have clans and cousins in neighbour- 
ing territories and colonies”; a peasant woman of 
Guinea -- 
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Old and new bridges over the river Milo at Kan-kan 


more or less intact, it appeared none the less to 
people at the time that they were living through 
disasters of chaos and despair. “‘ From that 
moment,” remarks the chronicle of the period 
of Moorish invasion at the end of the sixteenth 
century, “everything changed. Danger took 
the place of security: poverty of wealth. Peace 
gave way to distress, disaster, and violence.” 
Yet the picture is by no means one of 
universal decay. Some ancient polities emerged 
intact. The states of the Mossi of the Upper 
Volta (somewhat north-east of Guinea) escaped 
the ravages of the slave trade and retained their 
system of government. The present Mossi 
“emperor ”—-a “divine king” after the 
African fashion, and thus controlled by tribal 
precedent and custom—can justifiably claim to 
look back on a thousand years of history; while 


there is much to'be said for the view that the 
court of the king of Ghana, as El Bekri de- 
scribed it in 1067, the year after the Normans 
invaded England, cannot have been greatly 
different in its style and ceremonial from the 
court of today’s Mossi “‘ emperor.” In Guinea, 
as things fell out, there were to be two fresh 
attempts at reintegration and re-establishment 
of a cen.ral power. 

These two attempts at state-building in 
Guinea—in Upper Guinea and the savannah 
lands of the Niger—were both inspired by the 
ideas of nineteenth-century Islam. Those who 
made them, El Haj Omar Saidou Tall and 
Samory Touré, are still dear to popular 
memory in much of modern Guinea. When 
the past is discussed, their names are im- 
mediately mentioned, and the marvels, victories 
and defeats with which their story is associated. 
In Dakar lives the grandson of El Haj Omar, a 
venerable old gentleman who is one of the 
“great marabouts”” — wise men, religious 
leaders, soothsayers—of Senegal. “‘ And when 
my grandfather was defeated,” recalled E! Haj 
Saidou Nourou Tall when I asked him of the 
past, “ he went up into the hills. He said toa 
stone: ‘ Open and let me in.’ And the stone 
cleft itself, and opened, and he went inside. 
And the stone closed up behind him.” Said an 
onlooker, commenting on this reply: “‘ Nobody 
can tell, you see, what became of him— 
whether he went up to Heaven from there or 
not.” The belief that El Haj Omar will 
presently return and liberate the people even 
now lives on here and there. 

These are agreeable memories. The fact is 
that El] Haj Omar, and Samory soon after him, 
came too late in the day. They collided with 
the French, now pushing in from south and 
west; and the French destroyed them. A new 
system of colonial security was to join these 
lands together and link them to the outside 
world. Yet it is through El Haj Omar and 
Samory, and some others of their kind, that 
the connecting threads of tradition merge into 
the pattern of the modern West African renais- 
sance. 

Although he was born in 1797, near Podor 
in the Foutah Toro of Upper Guinea, E! Haj 
Omar did not embark on his conquering career 
until 1850, when he set forth from Dinguiraye. 
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His authority was drawn from leadership of 
the | ijaniyya, one of the great Islamic brother- 
hoods of West Africa; and the Tijaniyya, un- 
like \ts principal rival the Qadiriyya, was a 
levelling brotherhood. It was the grand vehicle 
of nineteenth-century Islamic proselytism 
among the hitherto pagan peoples of West 
Africa; and in our own period it remains 
remarkably effective. Where the Qadiriyya 
interposed gradations of “ caste and mystery ” 
between simple initiate and religious leader, 
the Tijaniyya threw down all barriers and gave 
converts direct access to those who were 
inspired, or whom they believed to be inspired. 
If the Qadiriyya was the equivalent of the 
Church of England, the Tijaniyya had the 
accent of Methodism. 

E]| Haj Omar swept all before him and 
established a strong system of authority over 
much of the upper and middle Niger. But the 
“ democracy ” he stood for was also the instru- 
ment of his own defeat and that of Ahmadou, 
his son and successor: for El Haj Omar was 
not, of course, a democrat in any political sense 
of the word. On the contrary, he was an un- 
compromising, and often ferocious, “‘ military 
saint.” The Foulah chieftains of the Foutah 
Djallon were only one of several opposing 
groups that suffered from Omar’s levelling and 
avenging hand; and they lost no time in turning 
for succour to the French, whose columns were 
even then across the skyline of the inland plains. 
Between these and their native allies, little by 
little, El Haj Omar and the state he founded 
were crushed and crumbled into ruin. 

He disappeared from the scene in 1864. 
Another “ unifier,” a few years later, took up 


his work: Samory Touré, whom a French 
Writer of his day would call “‘ the Bonaparte of 
the Soudan.” Of humble origins, Samory was 
Malin¢—whereas Omar had been Toucouleur, 
a people related to the Foulah—and had been 
born in the neighbourhood of Kérouané. He, 


too, built on a levelling and proselytizing 
Islamic mission, but was otherwise a man of 
outstanding military and administrative skill. 
His “ empire of Ouassoulou ” had the advan- 


tage, at least in the beginning, of ethnic unity, 
and was divided into ten “ provinces.” His 
army ‘.as composed of a core of regulars who 
Wore uniform—cap and jacket and yellow pan- 




































Modern flats at Conakry, the capital of Guinea 


taloons tied at the ankle—and were often 
enough armed with breach-loading rifles 
obtained from European traders in Sierra Leone 
or elsewhere. His blacksmiths were capable of 
repairing these rifles, it appears, and even of 
furnishing spare parts. As well as this regular 
corps of sofa, as they were called, an emergency 
force of 10,000 was supposed to be provided at 
need by each of the “ provinces,” although 
shortage of supplies seems to have limited the 
total number, constantly under arms at any 
one time, to 20,000 men. At Kérouané, with 


his back to the blue hills of Liberia and facing 
the limitless plains of the north, Samory built 
himself an administrative headquarters, frag- 
ments of whose pisé walls and principal gate- 
way still stand, and prepared to withstand the 
French. 


























































The French, at the outset, left Samory alone. 
But little by little as their strength grew, and 
Samory’s power became more and more an 
obstacle to imperial unification, this policy was 
changed. French invading columns began 
thrusting into Samory’s domains. These 
thrusts continued, and were multiplied. 
Defeated by better weapons and stronger 
organization, as well as by the alliance with the 
French of peoples whom his own invading 
columns had ravaged or subdued, Samory sued 
for peace but refused to submit. He would 
tolerate neither French military occupation of 
the lands that remained to him nor the pre- 
sence of a French resident. The wars con- 
tinued. At last he was taken prisoner in 1898 
and exiled to the Gaboon, where he died two 
years later. 

French colonial history has generally pre- 
sented Samory as a pitiless scourge of the 
peoples whom he ruled, or wished to rule. 
Current African thinking regards him as a hero 
of the wars against colonial subjection, and as a 
man whose courage, wisdom and vision of a 
restored African greatness combine to make him 
memorable. Wherever the truth may exactly 
lie, there is no doubting the evocative power of 
these names and the memories associated with 
them. Whether or not M. Sékou Touré, the 
first Prime Minister of independent Guinea, 
is the lineal grandson of Samory Touré, as 
many claim, there is no question that he be- 
longs to the same “ extended family ”; while 
the skiil and determination he has shown, dur- 
ing these last few years of climactic change, 
recall for many the triumphs of his vividly 
remembered forerunner. In the same way, 
M. Modibo Keita, leader of the largest poli- 
tical party in the Soudan, northward from 
Guinea, is evidently no close relation of that 
Sundiata Keita who ruled in Mali seven 
hundred years ago; but it counts for something, 
and with a surprisingly large number of people, 
that he should bear the same family name. It 
counts, that is to say, as a strongly unifying 
factor. It evokes an earlier time of sove- 
reignty and—still more important—of self- 
respect. Here, at any rate, the African past 
exerts a decisively shaping influence upon the 
African present. 








The contemporary traveller will find this 
influence, strong or faint, almost everywhere in 
West Africa. But perhaps he will find it most 
quickly in these same savannah !ands of in\and 
Guinea. Once beyond the Foutah Toro ani its 
barrier of tumbled hills, he can bowl along the 
dirt roads of the old Sudan, where portly 
baobab trees dangle their lamps above his head 
and the scrubby plains lead onward to infinity; 
and find himself surrounded with old names and 
old memories that have come suddenly and 
potently alive. No one, he will learn, thinks 
of Guinea’s independence as an end in itself, 
but only as a step towards a new con- 
federation of peoples. The present adminis- 
trative frontiers, he will discover, have next to 
no popular meaning as frontiers—have little 
more meaning, perhaps, than county boun- 
daries in Britain. And very soon, unless he is 
severely cautious with himself, the singing and 
the telling of all these African Chronicles of the 
Canongate will take him romantically by the 
throat. 

Late one night, at an African hotel in Beyla, 
he may attend an impromptu concert. People 
trickle in and sit down. A waiter gives up being 
a waiter and kneels beside an instrument of 
wooden slats and little sounding calabashes. 
A beautiful young woman appears mysteriously 
at the door. She is wearing a brilliant cotton 
robe and a high turban of pink gauze, elabo- 
rately arranged, and she has a baby on her back 
enfolded in a sash. She, too, sits down. The 
player bends upon his instrument and makes 
small quick notes. The young woman begins 
to sing—a troubadour who is the daughter of a 
troubadour, a member of the caste of griors. 

She sings in Malinkakan, the language of the 
Malinké—practically the language of the empire 
of Mali and the empire of Songhay through 
all the years between the Battle of Bannockburn 
and the close of the Elizabethan Age. She sings 
of Samory Touré and his victories and of 
Sékou Touré and his victories: on and on, 
improvising, song after song to satisfied ap- 
plause, the waiter beating on his slats and 
calabashes, the audience delighted and appessed. 
The traveller listens, his brain awhirl with old 
romantic notions that are also, strangely and 
compellingly, practical and new. 
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The King’s Brother-in-Law 


ANTONY WYDEVILLE, SECOND EARL RIVERS 





by courtesy of His Grace 


the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Church Commissioners 


EARL RIVERS and CAXTON, kneeling, present the Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers to 
EDWARD IV, ELIZABETH WYDEVILLE and the PRINCE OF WALES 


A grandee at the court of Edward IV, a warrior both on land and sea, and the first 


patron of English printing, Earl Rivers met his death in the sinister 
Castle of Pontefract at the orders of Richard III. 


By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


J HEN QUEEN ELIZABETH WYDEVILLE 

‘ emerged from the chapel of the 
“manoir royall” of Sheen one 

morning in Easter week in the year 1465, she 
was met and greeted by her eldest brother, 
Antory, Lord Scales. As he knelt before her, 
cap in hand, certain ladies of the court gathered 
im and contrived to clasp above his 


right knee a jewelled collar to which was 
attached a “ Floure of Souvenance, enamelled 
and in manner of an emprise.” Into the cap 
which he had let fall they also slipped a sealed 
scroll tied with a golden thread. 

Though he later described himself as 
“‘ abashed ” by the incident, he had been well 
briefed in advance, for he promptly carried the 









sealed scroll to King Edward, who, also well 
briefed, caused it to be opened and read aloud 
“in his high presence ” and readily approved 
the “contenue,” namely, the articles of a 
proposed challenge of which the “ Floure of 
Souvenance”’ would be the emblem. Five 
days later that early example of an Italianate 
Englishman, John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, 
affixed his seal as High Constable to the docu- 
ment, and Chester Herald was despatched in 
haste to bear it and the “ Floure ” to Brussels, 
to Antoine, Bastard of Burgundy, the favourite 
illegitimate son of Philip the Good. In the 
accompanying letter Scales begged the Bastard 
to show him so much honour and friendship as 
to touch that “ Floure,” his emprise, and to 
“accomplisshe the Armes” set forth in the 
challenge. The Bastard was willing: but the 
two men did not meet face to face until the 
famous Smithfield jousts of June 1467, when— 
to the no small annoyance of Louis XI and his 
tool, the Earl of Warwick—English and Bur- 
gundian statesmen took the opportunity so skil- 
fully afforded to work quietly behind the scenes 
to bring about an Anglo-Burgundian alliance 
against the French King and ultimately a 
marriage between Duke Philip’s only son 
Charles and Margaret of York, third sister of 
Edward IV.' The charade played outside the 
chapel of Sheen Palace had thus had political 
and international, as well as chivalric, aims in 
view. 

At Smithfield two years later such hard 
knocks were given and received that the King, 
evidently feeling that an “ acte of pleasaunce ” 
was going rather too far, cast down his warder 
and “ with a high voice cried Whoo!” The 
antagonists then shook hands heartily, and 
pledged themselves never to meet again in the 
lists. Although in his original challenge Antony 
Wydeville described himself as an “ Englis- 
sheman,” he was only half-English in blood, 
his mother being Jacquetta, daughter of Pierre 
de Luxembourg, Count of St. Pol, by Mar- 
guerite, daughter of Francesco de Balso, Duke 
of “ Andria in the land of Apulia,” and one- 
time very youthful widow of John, Duke of 
Bedford. His father, created first Baron Rivers 
in 1448, was the son of a Squire in the house- 


1 See The Marriage of Margaret of York, History 
Today, April 1958. 
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hold of Henry V, and had certainly “ made 
himself” by his marriage. With these circum- 
stances he was taunted by the Earl of Warwick 
and the Earl of March (the future Edward | V), 
on the occasion when the future second Earl 
first crossed the stage of history. The Wyde- 
villes were then Lancastrians; and Rivers had 
been placed in command of the Anti-Yorkist 
forces at Sandwich, his seventeen-year-old 
eldest son Antony being with him. By a bold 
pounce across the Channel Warwick and March 
kidnapped both father and son, March little 
suspecting that he was destined to be the son- 
in-law of the man whom at that time he hated 
so bitterly. 

How the captives escaped is not known; 
but they both fought for Henry VI at Towton, 
and Rivers accompanied him on his flight to 
Newcastle. None the less, they had changed 
their allegiance from the Red to the White Rose 
by the late summer of 1461, when “ the lord de 
Rivers” assured the envoy of the Duke of 
Milan that the Lancastrian cause was “ irre- 
mediably lost.” A Yorkist Parliament in 
December, 1462, summoned his son by the 
style of “‘ Lord Scales and Nucelles,” an honour 
acquired through his marriage to Elizabeth, 
childless widow of Sir Henry Bourchier and 
only daughter and heiress of Thomas, seventh 
bearer of the double title, who had been mur- 
dered by shipmen and other “ waterside 
characters” on the bank of the Thames, to 
mark their dissatisfaction with his behaviour 
during Jack Cade’s rebellion. When this eighth 
Lord Scales and Nucelles came to make his Will 
some twenty years later, ten years after the 
death of Elizabeth, his first wife, he desired to 
lay out five hundred marks on Masses for her 
soul and the souls “ of all the Scales bloud.” 

Within a year of Towton, the young man 
was taking part in the siege of Alnwick Castle 
on the Yorkist side; at his sister’s coronation, he 
acted as cup-bearer; and two years later he 
succeeded the Duke of Milan as Knight of the 
Garter, his stall being the eighth on the 
sovereign’s side of the choir of St. George’s, 
Windsor. He was about the same time granted 
the lordship of the Isle of Wight, while his 
father’s barony was elevated to an Earldom. 

At this juncture, his name appears in The 
Paston Letters, owing to his involvement ir the 
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wrangle between the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk over the Will of Sir John Fastolf. In 
the sequel, certain disputed lands were restored 
by royal warrant to the Pastons; but no ill will 
seems to have remained; and in the very month 
of April 1465, in which the “ Floure of Souve- 
nance” was fastened to the thigh of the 
Queen’s brother, the King arranged a small 
tournament at Eltham—only four in each con- 
tending team—when Sir John Paston the 
Younger and Lord Scales fought as members 
of Edward’s Company. “ It was,” wrote Sir 
John, “ the goodliest sight that was seene in 
Inglonde this forty years of so few men.” 
Later he was to fall in love with a kinswoman of 
Lord Scales’ and woo her pertinaciously—not 
without encouragement from his lordship— 
but in vain: and, later still, he would pledge 
himself to accompany him to Portugal on what 
might very well turn out to be a crusade against 
the Turks. 

In October 1468, Scales, now Governor of 
Portsmouth, was placed in command of a fleet 
destined to carry three thousand men to the aid 
of Francis, Duke of Brittany. Though the 
Duke capitulated to Louis: XI before these 
reinforcements reached him, the commander of 
the fleet was given no chance to return to dry 
land. A rumour having spread that Margaret 
of Anjou was planning a descent upon Harfleur, 
he continued at the King’s command to cruise 
about the Channel for at least a month. 

Scales and his father were both in Norfolk 
when, in 1469, the coalition between Clarence 
and Warwick and the marriage of that perjured, 
fleeting Prince to Isabella Neville effectively 
put the Lancastrians again in the ascendant. 
There was a Neville rising in the North; and 
the growing discontent of the older noble 
familics with King Edward, his Queen, and his 
Queen’s kinsfolk provided Warwick with the 
weapon he sought. In a clash at Edgecote, 
Edward was taken prisoner; and Earl Rivers, 
together with his youngest son, Sir John 
Wydeville (the same who had won the prize at 
the Golden Tree tournament only a year before) 
were iustled off and summarily beheaded. 

In the confusion which followed Antony, 
now second Earl Rivers and, by inheritance, 
Consiable of England,? somehow made good 
his escape. The King, his brother-in-law, 










































ELIZABETH WYDEVILLE, Earl Rivers’s sister and widou 
of Sir John Grey; married King Edward IV in 1464 


presented the Lancastrian party with a problem 
that they seemed reluctant to solve in the 
simplest way. They could think of nothing 
better to do with him than to move him about 
from one castle to another, first in the west and 
later in the north, while the inconclusive 
struggle went on. For the moment it was a 
case of “ honours even.” Neither side had as 
yet won outright. 

We meet Rivers in the spring of 1470, when 
he was at Southampton. The whirligig had spun 
again. Clarence and Warwick were fleeing to 
France, but they turned aside to make a des- 
perate attempt to cut out and take with them 
Warwick’s great ship, the Trinity, at anchor off 
the Hampshire coast. She would have made a 


2 At a later date Rivers surrendered the post of 
Constable to Richard, Duke of Gloucester, volun- 
tarily or otherwise. 
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KING EDWARD IV (1461-1483); the pretensions of his 
wife’s family aroused jealousies of which Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, took advantage 


handsome addition to the Lancastrian naval 
forces in the Channel. The attempt was foiled 
by Rivers, who not only saved the ship but took 
a number of prisoners in the action. Nothing 
that we know of his character suggests that he 
had any part in John Tiptoft, Earl of Wor- 
cester’s savage deed of vengeance in beheading 
and then impaling twenty of the unfortunate 
men. Truly did the London annalist call 
Tiptoft “ carnifex.” 

Edward, well pleased with his brother-in- 
law, made him Lieutenant of Calais, and put 
him in command of the Yorkist fleet based on 
that port. Rivers apparently was a good sailor 
as well as a good commander at sea. Before the 
year ended, he found himself again upon that 
element, when he formed one of the small 
group of royal and noble Yorkist fugitives who 


embarked at Lynn on their way to seek rei ige 
and reinforcements from Charles the Ri sh. 
Eluding a bold attempt on the part of the 
Easterling merchants to chase them away, ‘ney 
ran through the Helder into the Zuyder Zee 
and anchored at Alkmaar, none of them having, 
according to Hall, “either bag or baggage, 
cloth, sack, or mail.” 

It was Louis de Bruges, Seigneur de la 
Gruthuyse, Governor of Holland, who drove 
off the pursuing Easterlings, boarded the 
humble Norfok smack carrying Edward IV, 
Gloucester, Rivers and Hastings, escorted them 
to his own house at Bruges and nobly enter- 
tained them there. Like Rivers, he combined a 
taste for tournaments with a love of learning; 
they must have enjoyed each other’s company. 

In the interim Henry VI had been pro- 
claimed “ verrey true and undoutyde Kynge of 
Englonde,” Edward declared a traitor, and 
Clarence and Warwick appointed joint Lieu- 
tenants of the realm. 

Nothing so agreeable to Louis XI could be 
pleasing to Charles of Burgundy. He agreed to 
equip his displaced brother-in-law with money, 
ships and men. In March 1471, Edward, with 
his small, faithful group of adherents, dis- 
embarked on the Yorkshire coast. Events there- 
after moved rapidly. “‘ False, perjured, fleeting 
Clarence” was reconciled with his eldest 
brother, Gloucester and Rivers both being 
present at their reconciliation in a “ fair field 
towards Banbury ”’; and that oddly-contrasted 
pair both fought bravely under Edward’s 
banners in the fog-blurred battle of Barnet 

It may have been because of the wound that 
he had received at Barnet that Rivers had no part 
in the last battle of the Wars of the Roses at 
Tewkesbury, less than a month later; but he 
was in sufficiently good trim to help in the 
defence of London against the Bastard of 
Fauconbridge, Lancastrian Vice-Admira! of 
the Channel Fleet, when he made a bold 
attempt to capture the city, release Henry VI 
from the Tower, and bring about what would 
have been in effect the restoration of the 
Nevilles. 

The mind of Earl Rivers, an abnormally 
sensitive instrument for the times and the 
scenes in which he lived, was now beginning 
manifescly to change direction. Later, in | 471, 














he o! tained a safe-conduct to Portugal, hoping 
that 1c might “ be at a day upon the Saracens.” 
This was the enterprise upon which Sir John 
Pasion the Younger undertook to accompany 
him; but the King viewed the idea without 
enthusiasm, remarking peevishly, and quite 
unfairly, that his brother-in-law would “ sonest 
axe leve to depert”” whenever he himself had 
most to do. He may have repented of his 
peevishness when the Portuguese project 
fizzled out, and Rivers was thus promptly 
available to command yet another expedition 
in support of Francis, Duke of Brittany. This 
venture was no more fortunate than the Por- 
tuguese voyage; but Edward’s ill temper had 
evaporated in the interim. He chose Rivers as 
one of the guardians of the little Prince of Wales 
and named him chief Butler of England. A year 
later the post of guardian was changed to that 
of Governor; and, though the Prince’s uncle 
was rather frequently absent from his side, the 
ordinances drawn up for his benefit reflect the 
humane, enlightened and scholarly mind of him 
who devised them. 

In 1473 a great Jubilee was held at the 
Spanish shrine of Sant’ Iago de Compostella; 
and Rivers was among the multitudes of the 
faithful who flocked thither. During his 
absence, his wife died; his mother had died in 
the previous year, leaving all she possessed to 
him; and it is possible that this double bereave- 
ment in his family, following comparatively 
closely on the cruel fate of his father and his 
youngest brother, may have deepened his grow- 
ing sense of the mutability of all earthly things. 
He had not, however, lost his early love of hard 
fighting in the lists; for he took part in the 
jousts held to celebrate the birth of the King’s 
second son, Richard, Duke of York, in 1474. 
In that same year, he pledged himself to serve 
the King in France with forty men-at-arms and 
two hundred archers; but none of those archers 
ever bent a bow against the French; for the in- 
glorious Treaty of Pecquigny brought Edward’s 
warlik. parade to a tame and impotent, if 
financi|ly satisfactory, conclusion. 

Rivers was soon bound on further pil- 
grima; °s. He wended his way not only to Rome 
but to various famous shrines in his maternal 
grand: other’s native land of Apulia, including 
that o St. Nicholas at Bari. During his Roman 


sojourn he was named by Sixtus IV “Defender 
and Director of Papal Causes in England.” The 
Pope also granted “ a great and large indulgence 
and grace” to the Chapel of Our Lady of the 
Piewe (Our Lady of Pity) at St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster, a spot singularly dear to this 
pilgrim from England. It was there that he 
desired that his bones, or, at least, his heart, 
might rest for ever. 

It was during the voyage to Compostella 
that, “the wynde being good and the weder 
fayr,” Rivers expressed a desire to read some 
good history “ for passyng of time.” A Gascon 
esquire of his train named Louis de Bretailles 
lent him a book, translated by Jean de Thion- 
ville out of Latin into French, which, “‘ when 
he had heeded and looked upon . . . he gaaf 
thereto a verray affection.” Horace Walpole, 
in his Royal and Noble Authors, suggests that 
the translation of these “ great, notable and 
wise sayings of the Philosophers ” was under- 
taken by Rivers for the instruction of the 
Prince of Wales. He was not the first noble 
Englishman to tackle such a task. John Tiptoft, 
Earl of Worcester, was in that field before him. 
But the Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers 
was certainly the first book to be “set in 
imprint ” by Caxton when he had quitted the 
service of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, and 
had established his printing press at the sign 
of the Red Pale, Westminster. The sturdy 
Kentishman had probably met the Duchess’s 
royal brothers and their friends during their 
enforced sojourn in Burgundy in 1470; he was 
suill absent from England when Rivers sent him 
certain ‘“‘ quires,” containing his English 
version of the French original already familiar 
to the printer. 

The “ noble and puissant Lorde ” modestly 
requested Caxton to revise the text, which he 
duly collated with the French and in which he 
could find only one defect, namely, the omission 
of certain “ dictes” ascribed to Socrates and 
anything but flattering to womankind in general. 
What could be the reason for this? Was it for 
love of some noble lady, or for the good will 
that the translator bore to all ladies? Or had 
the wind blown away the relevant sheet of 
paper while the translation was being made? 
Caxton, pleading that the offending remarks 
could refer to the women of Greece only, 





boldly restored them to the text, but at the very 
end—to the intent that my lord or any other 
person who was not well pleased withal “might 
with a pen raze it out or else rend the leaf out 
of the book.” 

The last decade of Rivers’s life was active 
and arduous enough. He was sent to Brittany 
in a vain effort to snatch Jasper Tudor, Earl of 
Pembroke, and Henry Tudor, Earl of Rich- 
mond, from the safe custody of the Breton 
Duke: he was sent twice to Switzerland, in an 
equally fruitless attempt to persuade Charles 
the Rash to call off the costly and ill-conceived 
siege of Neuss; and, finally, he fought on the 
side of Burgundy at the battle of Morat. He 
may well have been one of the faithful twelve 
who accompanied Charles on his headlong 
thirty-mile stampede to the shores of the Lake 
of Geneva. 

Through all these vicissitudes he seems to 
have been haunted by what in the Dictes and 
Sayings he called “the mutacioun of this 
worlde”’; and it may have been thoughts of 
this colour that led him to devote some of his 
scanty leisure to making other translations for 
Caxton, such as The Morale Proverbes of 
Chrystine of Pyse and The Cordyale of the Four 
Last Thynges, to say nothing of composing 
original verse on the subject of the Seven 
Deadly Sins. 

There was possibly a gleam of personal 
knowledge behind Caxton’s hint that it might 
have been for love of some noble lady that his 
patron eliminated from the Dictes and Sayings 
any passages that seemed to criticize women. 
Neither his first wife, Lady Scales, nor his 
second wife, Mary, daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Henry Fitz Lewis of Horndon in Essex, bore him 
a child. Other and more brilliant matches were 
suggested for him after Lady Scales’s death, a 
sister of James III of Scotland and the orphan 
daughter of Charles of Burgundy among them; 
but there is no indication that through marriage 
he himself sought profit or advancement. There 
had been another episode in his life, however, 
of which Caxton may conceivably have heard. 
A lady bearing the romantic, Welsh-sounding 
Christian name of Gwentlian bore him a 
daughter called Margaret. This daughter was 
married to Robert Poyntz of Iron Acton, 
Gloucestershire; and upon the son born to 


them in 1480 the name of Antony was bestowed. 

Iron Acton is a village on the edge of the 
Bristol coal-field. A fine fourteenth-century 
preaching-cross was erected there by a member 
of the Poyntz family; and about the same date 
they rebuilt the church. None of the surviving 
monuments can be identified with Robert, his 
wife Margaret or their son Antony; but some 
remains of their ancestral manor-house are 
incorporated in a local farm. It is a fascinating 
thought that Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
through her Poyntz grandmother was descended 
from the fine flower of all the Wydevilles. 

After the death of Edward IV in April 1483, 
it soon became apparent that a struggle for the 
protectorate of the realm would be waged 
between the widowed Queen and her brothers 
on one side, and Richard of Gloucester, who 
enjoyed the support of a rapidly growing body 
of anti-Wydeville opinion, on the other. 
Gloucester was at York when he learned of the 
death of his eldest brother, whose Requiem 
Mass he attended in the great Minster ; Rivers 
was at Ludlow with his two nephews, the young 
King, now Edward V, and Richard Grey, one 
of the Queen’s sons by her first marriage. 

As Prince of Wales, the thirteen-year-old 
boy had been keeping his Court on the Welsh 
marches under the care of his uncle and of his 
tutor, Bishop Alcock of Rochester. St. George’s 
day and the annual feast of the Order of the 
Garter were duly and magnificently celebrated 
on April 23rd; and, a day later, the cavalcade 
set out for London “ with a sober companye.” 
It was perhaps natural, but in the event it 
proved disastrous, that in the baggage of the 
“sober companye ” should be found an un- 
specified quantity of weapons of war. 

At this juncture Richard was all mildness 
and conciliation. Whatever difficulties Hastings 
and his anti-Wydeville friends might raise, the 
King’s only surviving uncle on his father’s side 
was the obvious pearl of all uncles. Rivers and 
Grey, apparently scenting no grave danger, 
halted at Stony Stratford, where they lef: the 
young King while they turned aside to pay 
Richard the courtesy of meeting him a 
Northampton. He received them with the 
utmost geniality. ‘“‘ And at dyner,” writes Sit 
Thomas More,— 

he sente a dishe from his owne table to the Lord 
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llow Castle, on the Welsh Marches, where the young Prince of Wales held court in the late fifteenth 


century, under the governorship of his uncle, Earl Rivers 
> g' , 


, prayinge him to be of good chere, all 
i be well inough. And he thanked the Duke 


prayed the messenger to beare it to his 


we the lorde Richard with the same message 
comfort, who he thought had more nede of 
rt as one to whom such adversitie was 

But himself had bene al his dayes in-ure 
ith and therefore could beare it the better. 


iversity had he in mind? What dark 


cioun ” did he divine beyond the facade 


ality ? 


id been intended—or so he understood— 


and Richard Grey should set off early 
rning with the Dukes of Gloucester and 
ham to join the King at Stony Stratford. 
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Here we may let Thomas More take up the tale, 
for neither here nor anywhere else does he 
reveal any hostility towards this “ right 
honourable man, as valiaunt of hande as 
politike in counsayle.” Finding when he rose 
betimes on the following day that the gates of 
Northampton were closed and “ the wayes on 
every side besette,” he sought out Gloucester 
and his “ most privy frendes ” to enquire what 
this might mean, 


whome as they sawe they beganne to quarrel with 
hym, and saye that hee intended to set a distance 
betweene the Kynge and them, and to brynge 
them to confusion . . . And when he beganne— 





(for he was a very well spoken manne) in goodly 
wise to excuse himself they taryed not the end of 
his answer. 


In brief, he was instantly apprehended and 
hurried off to imprisonment in Sheriff Hutton 
Castle, a Yorkshire stronghold acquired by 
Gloucester through his marriage with Anne 
Neville. Richard Grey was later taken to 
Middleham, once Gloucester’s favourite castle, 
where he had perhaps been happy for 2 time 
with his young wife and their little son. Sir 
Thomas Vaughan and Sir Richard Haute, two 
other members of the boy-King’s entourage, 
were also seized; but Bishop Alcock was finally 
allowed to go free, and would die Bishop of Ely. 

By a refinement of cruelty, Richard Grey 
was at first permitted to ride with Duke Richard 
to Stony Stratford, there, in the presence of the 
King, his half-brother, to hear his elder brother, 
the Marquis of Dorset, his uncle, Lord Rivers, 
and himself accused of endeavouring “ to rule 
the realm and to subdue and destroy the noble 
blood of England.” 

“What my brother Marquis hath done I 
cannot say,” returned Edward with spirit, 
“* But in good faith I dare well answer for mine 
uncle Rivers and my brother that they are 
innocent of such matters! ” 

It was all to no purpose. Thereafter events 
moved quickly in London. Richard, as Sir 
William Ramsay observes, knew well that this 
group cf men “ could not be bought off a* any 
price and accordingly had them removed from 
his path.” 

Sir Richard Ratcliffe, the “ Rat” of the 
traditional jingle, hurrying southwards with 
five thousand men to support the Duke of 
Gloucester, reached Pontefract, that castle of 
sinister memories, on June 24th. On that same 
day, Earl Rivers, Richard Grey and Sir Thomas 
Vaughan were hustled some thirty miles through 
the summer meadows to the scene of Richard 
II’s violent death, well knowing that it would 
shortly be the scene of their own. 

The use of writing-materials must have been 
permitted to Rivers at Sheriff Hutton. It was 
there that he jotted down the sorrowful little 
poem that begins 


Sum-what musyng 
And more mornyng .. . 


And it was there, on the eve of his execution, 
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that he penned his Will. Since he express» a 
wish to be buried before the altar of Our I ady 
of Pity at St. Stephens, Westminster, ii he 
should die beyond—that is, south of—-the 
Trent, it seems that he was in some doubt 4s to 
the place, though he can have been in no un- 
certainty as to the manner, of his death. But at 
the foot of the document comes a postscript, 
showing that, when he wrote it, he not only 
knew that his execution was imminent but also 
that his nephew Richard had already suffered. 


My wil is now to be buried before an Image of our 
blissid Lady Mary with Lord Richard in Pom- 
frete; and Jhu have mercy of my sowle. 


Among his personal bequests are certain 
legacies to his wife. These include, in addition 
to ell such plate as was given to her at their 
marriage, a “‘ sparver ” or state bed with white 
silk hangings, four pairs of sheets and a “ feder 
bed ” but all other stuff of his household at 
the Mote*® and his house in the Vintry is to 
belong to his father’s heirs. He wishes all his 
servants to have “trewely their wages for 
Mydsom’ quarter and every one a blak gowne.” 
All his array for his body and his horse-harness 
are to be sold to buy “ shyrtes and smokkes for 
pouer folkes.” Five marks are bequeathed to 
Tybald his barber. 

Apart from his earnest wish to provide for 
Requiem Masses, “ hospitalles and other dedes 
charitable,” and benefactions to churches, 
monasteries and nunneries, his chief anxiety 
on the eve of his death was that his debts should 
be paid. They were neither few nor small; 
but he relied upon his servant, Thomas 
Dymoke, to render a true account of every- 
thing. Among his executors he names Richard 
Haute, who preceded him into the grave, and 
Robert Poyntz, who, as we have seen, was the 
husband of his illegitimate daughter Margaret 
and the father of his three-year-old grandson 
Antony. He appcals to my Lord of Gloucester 
—of all people in the world—that “ with his 
plesur” his executors may fulfil this, his last 
Will. It was not my Lord’s pleasure. The Will 
was never proved. Two years later one of those 
executors, Robert Poyntz, fought for Henry 
VII at Bosworth aud was knighted on the 
field. 


* Near Maidstone. 
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Pontefract Castle, scene of Earl Rivers’s execution on Fune 25th, 1483; an engraving from an 
Elizabethan drawing; the castle is now a ruin 


The executions were carried out with pre- 
cipitate haste on June 25th, 1483, Rivers being 
the last to suffer. According to the Croyland 
Chronicle, there was no formal trial, certainly 
not the trial by a man’s peers stipulated in 
Magna Carta; but Rous speaks of the Earl of 
Northumberland having been the principal 
judge, which may indicate some sort of sentence 
passed by a commission. This Earl was Henry 
Percy, fourth bearer of the title, who had led 
the van when Gloucester invaded Scotland in 
1482 and would carry the curtana at his corona- 
tion. Like Robert Poyntz, he appeared at Bos- 
worth; but he struck no blow there either for 
the oli Plantagenet or the new Tudor cause, 

it more prudent to allow himself to be 
i by Henry of Richmond’s followers. 
‘orshire, where the Duke of Gloucester 
n better known and better liked than 
ther county, was the last place where 
ild have expected either sympathy or 
0 be shown for any victim of his policy. 
Carmelites of Doncaster contrived to 
ossession of the hair-shirt worn by 


Rivers at the end of his life; and in their church 
it hung for many years before the altar of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The last task undertaken by Antony, Earl 
Rivers for William Caxton was the Cordyale of 
the Four Last Thynges, printed in 1479 at the 
sign of the Red Pale. It was, writes the printer, 
“a noble and meritorious deed,” for which the 
translator was “ worthy to be greetly com- 
mended and also singulerly remembered in our 
gode prayers.” 

None of the pious foundations dreamed of 
by the Earl ever arose to perpetuate his memory; 
but the Dean and brethren of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, Westminster, duly enrolled his name 
in their obituary calendar; and it is pleasant to 
imagine that, on some twenty-fifth day of June 
between the year 1484 and his own death in 
1491, the old printer may have quitted his press 
and walked across to that Chapel, there to say a 
prayer before the altar of Our Lady of Pity for 
the repose of the soul of “ the noble and puis- 
sant Lord Antony,” his erewhile patron, friend 
and fellow-labourer. 
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In the 1790’s HAYDN paid two long visits to England; 
the Prince of Wales commissioned his portrait by 
Hoppner, now at Windsor Castle 


features dominate by their artistic import- 

ance, others by their historical significance. 
The late Sir Donald Tovey drew a simple dis- 
tinction in music between Great Composers 
and Interesting Historical Figures. Brahms, 
for instance, enriched our heritage with great 
music, but his historical importance is neg- 
ligible. John Field, on the other hand, gains a 
place in the second category by pioneering the 
Nocturne as a form of musical expression, but 
has established no claim to the first. Only a 
select few bestride both. One of their number 
is Franz Joseph Haydn, who died in Vienna a 
hundred and fifty years ago on May 31st, 1809. 

At his death, soon after Napoleon had taken 
the city, he was a father-figure of . music, 
renowned throughout Europe as “ Papa” 
Haydn. His name and fame were sufficient 
protection against marauders. “ No harm will 
come to you where Haydn is,” he comforted 


I: THE UNFOLDING PANORAMA OF ART, some 





. Haydn died in Vienna. 


Haydn : 
MUSIC’S 
PATER PATRICIUS 


One hundred and fifty years ago Foseph 
In a dedicated 
life of remarkable fertility, he had created 
“a method and style of musical 
architecture capable of such infinite 
variety that more than a century of 


orchestral music was directly based upon it.” 


By NOEL GOODWIN 


his frightened servants while Napoleon’s 
armies bombarded the city; later, the invaders 
assigned him a sentry to guard his personal 
safety and, after his death, French and Viennese 
soldiers took it in turns to guard his catafa!que. 

To some extent, Haydn’s achievement has 
been overshadowed by that of Mozart, Beet- 
hoven and their successors, who were more 
dramatic figures. Haydn was not struck down 
in his prime, or bowed under the weight of 
tragedy—except for an unhappy marriage. He 
was a dogged, God-fearing man of sturdy 
peasant stock, who worked as the servant of 
music and became its master, adding lustre to 
his art almost in spite of himself. He was 
nearly forty years old before the signs of genius 
appeared. Had he died at the same age as 
Mozart, it seems very likely that his name would 
now be forgotten. 

Late in life Haydn said, in a reference to his 
humble beginnings, that he was chiefly content 
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to have “ made something out of nothing.” 
He could not know it, but that something was 
a method and style of musical architecture 
capabie of such infinite variety that more than a 
century of orchestral music was directly based 
on it. A concern for painstaking craftsmanship 
was, no doubt, inherited. He was born the son 
of a wheelwright at Rohrau, a tiny village in 
Lower Austria where Slavs, Germans and 
Hungarians have been well mixed by political 
changes and migrations, but where the Croatian 
strain was strong at the time of the composer’s 
birth in 1732. 

His facility in music was soon apparent. 
When he was once invited to contribute some 
memorabilia for an Austrian Who’s Who, 
Haydn wrote: 

My late father . . . played the harp without 
knowing a note and I, as a boy of five, was able to 
sing correctly after him all his little pieces. This 
led my father to send me to a relative of ours, the 
school director at Hainburg, where I was to learn 
the rudiments of music together with other 
youthful essentials. God Almighty, to whom 
alone I owe these immeasurable blessings, gave 
me especially in music so much facility that 
already in my sixth year I could sing with con- 
fidence some few masses in the choir, as well as 
play a little on the violin and clavier.”’ 

Life for Haydn as a child was usually a 
matter, as he put it, of “ more beatings than 
eatings.”” Ten years passed at the choir school 
of St. Stephen’s Cathedral in Vienna and, at 
the age of eighteen, the young man found him- 
self entirely self-dependent. Poverty and hard- 
ship remained his lot for another decade. 
During one of his visits to London in middle 
age, he told the story of his early struggles to 
Mr. Brassey, a wealthy banker at whose house 
he was staying. It is recounted that the financier 
was SO overcome with remorse at his own com- 
fortable life that he sent for pistols and threa- 
tened suicide, but obligingly desisted on the 
entreaties of his wife and daughter. 

Haydn’s development as a composer was 
more than ordinarily dictated by the social 
circumstances around him. In the benevolent 
empir: of Maria Theresa, music was an essen- 
tial feature in the daily life of most citizens. 
No aristocratic household of any consequence 
was without at least a small staff of resident 
Servari(-musicians, and impromptu music- 
makin, played a large part in leisure hours at 
all levels of society. Haydn could hope for 


employment in a private household, earn a pre- 
carious living by teaching or tout for commis- 
sions as a composer. He taught himself the 
rough elements of composition with the help of 
the clavier sonatas of C. P. E. Bach and 
occasional lessons from Nicolo Porpora. These 
he obtained in exchange for acting as accom- 
panist, and even valet, to that irascible, foul- 
mouthed old Neapolitan composer-cum-singing 
teacher. 

Sunday mornings for Haydn in those days 
meant playing first violin at eight o’clock Mass 
for the Brothers of Mercy in the Leopoldstadt 
suburb for 60 gulden a year; the organ at 
Count Haugwitz’s chapel at ten, and singing in 
the choir at St. Stephen’s at eleven for 17 
kreutzers (about sixpence) a time. The evenings 
brought him employment in serenading parties, 
and by working up to eighteen hours a day 
through the week the young musician managed 
to build up for himself a considerable number 
of connections. It led him, at about the age of 
twenty-five, to his first regular engagement as 
music-master to the family of Baron von 
Fiirnberg. 

Because the Baron at his country house was 
accustomed to nightly music-making by a 
quartet, in which his steward and the parish 
priest were violinists and Haydn took the viola, 
the composer was induced to begin writing for 
the then unusual ensemble of a string quartet. 
So started the series of string quartets that 
gradually came to reveal the extent of Haydn’s 
skill and ingenuity. In a similar way, the larger 
musical establishment belonging to Count von 
Morzin, to which he soon moved, brought 
about his early symphonies, while the open-air 
serenading parties had led him to write orches- 
tral music without the customary part for a 
keyboard to fill in the harmonies. 

Financial difficulties forced von Morzin to 
disband his orchestra less than two years after 
Haydn took charge, but not before the com- 
poser had made his unhappy choice of bride in 
Maria Anna Keller, the daughter of a Vienna 
hairdresser and a former pupil of his. Her 
younger sister Therese was Haydn’s first choice, 
but she became a nun. At the father’s invita- 
tion, her suitor transferred his attentions to the 
elder daughter who, two years his senior, 
looked like being left an old maid. Instead she 








‘Joseph Haydn,” by L. Nowak, Amalthea-Verlag, Zurich, 1951 


A musical party in the garden of an Austrian palace; 
engraving by S. Kleiner 


became a lifelong burden to her husband, as 
incapable of child-bearing as she was of under- 
standing his vocation, and by temperament as 
shrewish as Xanthippe. Irony was added to 
the tragedy when, a few years later, Therese 
left her convent after all. 

Just when it seemed that the newly-married 
Haydn would be thrown back on his own 
resources, he was offered the post that shaped 
his career and his art for the rest of his life. 
Prince Paul Anton Esterhazy, head of the 
greatest Hungarian family owing allegiance to 
the Habsburgs, required a Vice-Kapellmeister 
to assist the ageing music-master he already 
had. Haydn signed the contract and assumed 
the post he held continuously for the next 
twenty-nine years, spending part of each year 
in Vienna, part at the family castle at Eisen- 
stadt and, later, at the new palace that Paul 
Anton’s successor, Prince Nicholas (“‘ The 
Magnificent ”), built at Esterhaz. 


Under the terms of Haydn’s contract, which 
has been preserved intact, he was a houseold 
officer, accorded dignity on account of his 
specialized skill, but under a servant’s ob jiga- 
tion to attend the Prince twice a day for orders 
and to compose, at any time, whatever music 
might be required. Normal palace routine in- 
volved two operas and two concerts a week, 
with Mass on Sundays, for all of which Haydn 
was to direct the orchestra, cozch the singers, 
maintain the instruments, supply most of the 
music and, for the operas, supervise the stage 
production. It gave him a security he had 
never known in exchange for duties that were 
onerous but not unpleasant, and a considerable 
degree of artistic freedom. 

Prince Nicholas completed his imposing 
** pleasure-dome ” at Esterhaz in 1766, and it 
has recently been restored from partial ruin. 
It was built on the edge of an unhealthy marsh, 
so that he could indulge his passion for duck- 
shooting. He grew increasingly fond of it, 
spending longer and longer periods there each 
year. It boasted an elaborate Italianate facade, 
a frescoed hall, numerous rooms of which the 
Prince’s own were panelled in Japanese lacquer, 
furnished with gold-upholstered chairs and 
marquetry cabinets, a library of 7,500 books, 
an opera house seating 400—roughly the size of 
Glyndebourne when it was first opened—a 
marionette theatre, built like a grotto and lined 
with sparkling stones, and “a park the most 
gorgeous example of its kind in the kingdom.” 

Haydn’s circumstances here had a profound 
effect on his creative talent, for the long periods 
at Esterhaz meant that he was isolated from 
metropolitan musical influences and could be 
guided only by his own skill and instinct. As 
he put it himself, “as head of an orchestra I 
could experiment, observe what heightened the 
effect and what weakened it, and so could im- 
prove, expand, cut, take risks. I was cut off 
from the world, there was nobody near me to 
torment me or make me doubt myself and so ! 
had to become original.” That originality 
manifested itself, during the first years at 
Esterhaz, with the sudden, swift ripening of 
his art in the Quartets of Opp. 3, 9 and 17. and 
especially Op. 20, and the Symphonies ‘rom 
No. 35 to No. §2. 

It was not only originality of thought and 
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execition that distinguished these works from 
their forerunners, but also Haydn’s perfecting 
of musical form. Sonata-form, as it is known 
for want of a better name, must rank with the 
greatest inventions of the human mind, com- 
parable to the arch in architecture and to the 
conception of perspective in painting. Its crea- 
tion, often mis-attributed to Haydn, was the 
work of no one person so far as we know; but in 
Haydn’s hands it became a means of expression 
so balanced, flexible and resourceful that its 
potentialities are still not exhausted. In the 
broadest general terms, it was a three-fold plan 
of musical architecture and harmonic contrasts, 
wherein ideas are first stated, then varied and 
developed, finally reasserted more or less in 
their original state. 

Schweitzer describes this seminal force of 
the musical intéllect and imagination as “ what 
the philosophy of all ages conceives as the 
fundamental mystery of things—that self- 
unfolding of the Idea in which it creates its own 
opposite in order to overcome it, creates 
another, which again it overcomes, and so on 
until it finally returns to itself, having mean- 
while traversed as much as it chooses up to the 
whole of existence.” With constant demand 
on his talent and ample opportunity to experi- 
ment, Haydn was enabled to harness this 
concept in instrumental music so as to enlarge 
its sphere of expression, determine its form 
and enrich and develop its capacities with the 
versatility of true genius. 

Unlike many others, Haydn lived to enjoy 
some rewards of his labour in honour and fame; 
but he carefully avoided ambition. His per- 
sonality was warm and generous, sustained 
on a rock-like strength of character, tempered 
by Viennese gaiety and mischievous humour. 
Religion was a basic source of strength, and he 
maintained that the thought of God “ inspired 
me with such confidence and joy that I could 
have written even a Miserere in tempo allegro.” 
He wes practical and sagacious in his judg- 
ments of men and events, bore himself with a 
nature, dignity towards his employers, and 
showe! kindliness and consideration to those 
under 1im, or to those who sought his advice. 

An instance of his considerate nature is the 
Well-k own story of the “ Farewell” Sym- 
Phony No. 45). It is so nicknamed because the 
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Haydn’s patron for nearly thirty years, PRINCE 
NICHOLAS ESTERHAZY; an engraving by C. Pechwill 


last movement was written for each musician 
in turn to finish his part, snuff out his candle 
and leave the room, as a hint to Prince Nicholas 
that the men were anxious, after an unusually 
long season at Esterhaz, to return home to their 
wives and families. The respect that the Prince 
had for his Kapellmeister is shown by his 
having taken the hint, and given orders for his 
household to return to Vienna next day. 
Haydn’s personality overcame his plain and 
stocky appearance; so that women were often 
attracted to him and he, in his turn, lamenting 
his domestic unhappiness, admitted: “I was 
therefore less indifferent to the charms of other 
women.” 

Just as Haydn the man preserved a remark- 
able consistency of character as he matured, so 
his music reflects that consistency in a steady 
upward curve of quality. It is possible to pick a 
symphony or a quartet at random from the last 
two-thirds of his output and be sure of finding 
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“© I am Salomon of London,” he said to Haydn, “‘ and 
I have come to fetch you.”’ Engraving of the impresario, 
after a drawing by George Dance, 1794 


there both merit and delight. The situation is 
not without its drawback, however, and the 
comparative disregard of much Haydn music is, 
in part, due to the fact that his consistency 
makes any choice of his works somewhat too 
unadventurous to be irresistibly attractive. 
He wrote nothing quite so bad as the worst of 
Beethoven and Schubert, but neither did he 
scale the same heights as they did at their 
greatest moments. 

It is common to find Haydn’s name 
bracketed with Mozart, as if they were two of a 
kind, or even to come across the elder spoken 
of as a kind of embryonic Mozart. Neither view 
is in any way accurate. Their music reflects 
widely different temperaments and attitudes. 
Whereas Haydn’s is drawn from an instinctive 
love of nature and is imbued with an open-air 
feeling, Mozart’s is essentially indoor and 
formal in spirit. To take a simple example, 
the minuets of Haydn are rustic dances of the 
village green, but those of Mozart are courtly 


masquerades. As one writer has put it: 
*“* Mozart is the greater artist, perhaps because 
he is the greater artificer.”” On the other hand, 
Haydn was more of a pioneer in his reaction 
against the courtly artificiality of the time. 

In one branch of his art, however, isolation 
at Esterhaz proved a serious disadvantage. It 
kept Haydn out of touch with developments in 
opera both in Vienna and in Italy, where he 
desperately wanted to travel but could never 
obtain leave of absence for long enough to do so. 
He did compose about a dozen Italian operas, 
which were so highly appreciated that even the 
Empress Maria Theresa said, “If I want to 
hear a good opera, I go to Esterhaz.” They 
conformed to a stereotyped pattern neverthe- 
less, both in plot and in musical style. Even 
Il mondo della luna, which is having a topical 
revival in many countries this year because it 
happens to deal with an imaginary journey to 
the moon, is simply one of Goldoni’s Venetian 
comedies in conventional eighteenth-century 
musical dress of two-four Andante and six- 
eight Presto. It shows but few traces of the 
originality to be found in Haydn’s instrumental 
music. 

Copies of his symphonies, quartets and key- 
board music, sometimes given away by Haydn, 
occasionally sold to publishers, more often 
pirated through lack of any such thing as copy- 
right protection, had spread the composer’s 
reputation far and wide. He would, of course, 
have seen the official gazette’s reference to 
“* der Liebling unserer Nation” (“ our national 
favourite ’’) at the time he became sole Kapell- 
meister to Prince Nicholas in 1766; but he was 
undoubtedly unaware that much of his music 
was then already published in England, France 
and Holland, or that, by the 1770’s, it regularly 
featured in London and Paris concert pro- 
grammes. 

Consequently, when the Prince died in 1790, 
leaving Haydn a moderate pension, and his son, 
who cared little for music, disbanded the 
orchestra, offers from abroad began pouring in. 
He nearly accepted one from King Ferdinand 
of Naples, in order to fulfil his long-cherished 
plan of visiting Italy; but instead a stranger 
appeared at his door one morning, announcing 
that, “I am Salomon from London and have 
come to fetch you.” This successful violinist 
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and concert promoter, a native of Bonn living in 
London, made Haydn the tempting offer of £300 
for an opera, £300 for six symphonies and £200 
for the copyright of them, £200 for twenty 
other new pieces for Haydn to conduct at as 
many concerts, and {£200 guarantee for a 
benefit concert. The composer accepted. 

So he embarked on what he later called 
the “ happiest days” of his career. He left 
Vienna on December 15th, 1790, having spent 
his last day with Mozart and, travelling with 
Salomon, set foot in England on New Year’s 
Day 1791. Christmas was spent in Bonn, where 
Haydn was greeted by a performance of one of 
his own Masses in the Elector’s chapel, at 
which the deputy organist was a young man of 
twenty named Ludwig van Beethoven. Haydn 
was then aged fifty-eight; he had travelled little, 
had never seen the sea until he faced the 
channel crossing from Calais, and was un- 
prepared, but by no means unwilling, to launch 
himself on the surge of London’s social and 
musical life. 

Conditions in London were very different 
from those to which he had been accustomed. 
It was the age of George III and the future 
Prince Regent. Pitt, Fox and Burke stimulated 
a lively political consciousness. Sheridan and 
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Mrs. Siddons led the theatre, Reynolds and 
Hoppner the pictorial arts. Trade and colonial 
expansion had diffused wealth throughout a 
merchant class; and the arts were therefore a 
more commercially organized affair than in 
Haydn’s own country. The public subscription 
concert, and press publicity associated with it, 
was more important to music than aristocratic 
patronage; and Salomon’s concerts were but 
one series in several, promoted annually by 
individuals and musical organizations. 

In view of the fact that for nearly twenty 
years previously Haydn’s music, as Dr. 
Burney wrote, “‘ had been distinguished by an 
attention we do not remember to have been 
bestowed on any other instrumental music 
before,” the composer was a ready-made cele- 
brity from the start. He was much sought after 
by society and, a week after his arrival, he had 
dined out every night. The Royal family took 
a personal interest in him—especially the 
Prince of Wales, who commissioned the 
Hoppner portrait of Haydn that now hangs 
in Windsor Castle. The composer became 
involved in a passing affair with the popular 
Handel singer Mme. Mara, and in a more 
serious liaison with Mrs. Rebecca Schroeter, an 
attractive and wealthy widow whose twenty- 
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! was cut off from the world and so I had to become original,’ Haydn wrote of the many seasons 
spent in Prince Nicholas’s palace at Esterhaz 
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two letters Haydn treasured, and whom, he 
said, “‘ I would very readily have married had I 
been free to do so.” 

Haydn stayed in England for eighteen 
months, travelling widely about the country, 
and returned again in 1794 for a second visit 
of the same duration. Salomon’s contracts and 
English audiences, therefore, reaped the harvest 
of the composer’s last twelve and greatest 
symphonies, six composed for each visit, prized 
today as the finest orchestral examples of 
Haydn’s artistry. Their freedom of spirit and 
variety of invention, within the form he had 
perfected, is a perpetual source of delight and 
stimulus to the imagination. They are the 
work of a happy man who knew, as he said 
himself, that he was among friends by whom 
his music was fully understood and appreciated. 
Such a situation is not often vouchsafed to a 
composer in his lifetime. One other symphony 
earned itself a permanent association with 
England in the soubriquet of “‘ The Oxford,” 
when No. 92 was performed at a concert on the 
occasion of the composer receiving an honorary 
Doctorate of Music from the University in 
July, 1791. 

Many friendly suggestions were made to 
him that he should settle in England, and 
Queen Charlotte offered him apartments at 
Windsor. The ageing composer, however, 
found the high-pressure life an increasing strain; 
and another Esterhazy Prince, Nicholas II, 
desired him back, in accordance with the lien 
on his services kept by the family. So Haydn 
returned home once again, fulfilled the Prince’s 
wishes and trod a larger stage than he had 
known before in the public musical life of 
Vienna. To the desire of the new Prince 
Nicholas for an annual Mass on his wife’s name- 
day, we owe a half-dozen settings by Haydn, of 
which at least four are outstanding by any 
standard; and his introduction, while in 
England, to the music of Handel produced, on 
his, return, the magnificent oratorio of The 
Creation and the less impressive The Seasons. 

The clouds of war were gathering over 
Austria when Haydn wrote his Missa in tempore 
belli, and created the Austrian National Hymn 
to the music of God Save The King and the 
words of “‘ Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser.” 
The clouds of age gathered over the composer 
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as he struggled to finish his last four se 
Quartets for the Viennese aristocracy, le< vi 
one incomplete, and directed the first perf 
ance of The Creation. He knew a last mo 
of glory when, on March 27th, 1808, he 
carried to a performance of the oratorio in the 
old hall of the university. All Vienna was there, 
At the C major blaze of “‘ And there was light,” 
the audience applauded, but Haydn, r: 
trembling hands, was heard to say: “‘ Not from 
me—it comes from above.” He was too over- 
wrought to stay beyond the interval. Among 
those who crowded round him as he left, 
Beethoven kne!t and kissed his hand. 

“* My greatest ambition,” wrote Haydn in 
1776, “ consists only in being justly considered 
by all the world an honest man, which is what 
I am. Any tributes of praise I dedicate to 
Almighty God, to whom alone I am indebted 
for them.” He died in the comfort of his faith 
and in the knowledge that his ambition was 
fulfilled. Peering dimly back from the distance 
of today, one can place Haydn at the key-centre 
of a crucial period in the art that he practised 
with conscious modesty and instinctive nobility. 
He gathered the twilight strands of the old 
polyphonic music, bequeathed by Bach, Handel 
and countless others, and fashioned them with 
the skill of a craftsman and the imagination of a 
genius into the golden sunrise of a style whose 
rays gleam brightly even now. 

But, after Haydn’s burial in the Hundsturm 
cemetery at Vienna, his earthly journey was 
far from finished. There was a macabre sequel. 
Two students of phrenology, named Rosen- 
baum and Peter, removed the head to study it 
more closely. When the theft was discovered, 
as the remains were taken to Eisenstadt for re- 
burial in 1820, a false head was buried with 
them. The original skull eventually passed into 
the possession of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde at Vienna, who preserved it from 1895 
until 1954. In that year, after protracted legal 
battles, the skull, which had remained so long 
out of consecrated ground, was restored to its 
body and buried in the mausoleum of the 
Bergkirche at Eisenstadt, in the presence of 
the President of Austria and with the blessing 
of Cardinal Innitzer. After one hundre:! and 
forty-five years, Haydn’s third burial brought 
his body peace. 
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Antiochus Epiphanes 
and the Rebirth of Judaea 


By E. BADIAN 





** But for Antiochus 
Epiphanes the environment 
into which Fesus was born 
might well have been 
entirely different.” Coin of 
ANTIOCHUS (175-163 B.C.) 





The efforts of Antiochus Epiphanes to Hellenize his dominions led 
to a revolt in Judaea under the leadership of the Hasmonaean house, known 


as the Maccabees, who succeeded in re-asserting Fewish law and 





the Fewish religion in traditional form. 


ew era officially began in Jewish 

Palestine: after long subjection to foreign 
tulers, the people, though not yet fully in- 
dependent, were again allowed to date docu- 
ments by the year of office of their own ruler, 
instea! of dating by whatever foreign king 
contro'led the country. As so often in the 
history of the Jewish people, this triumph was 
ultima‘ely due to the stimulus of a great per- 
secution; and as so often, that persecution dis- 
ruptec: a process of gradual assimilation by the 
Jews to their environment. But for Antiochus 
Epiph nes, the environment into which Jesus 
was bon might well have been entirely different. 


p ‘WO THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO a 






When Alexander the Great died in 323 B.c., 
with no strong successor in sight, the empire 
he had ruled became the scene of almost un- 
interrupted war among the most ambitious of 
his generals. The greatest of these Successors, 
Seleucus Nicator—that is, “‘ the Conqueror ”— 
at the age of over eighty, came within sight of 
uniting nearly the whole of it under his own 
rule; but he was assassinated, and his dynasty 
was henceforth confined to the Asiatic portion 
of the great Empire, while the descendants of 
Ptolemy—who all bore his name—held the 
African portion, and those of Antigonus estab- 
lished themselves in Macedon. Even in Asia, 
owing to constant revolts and succession 


























By courtesy of the Trust f the British Museun 


Bronze portrait mask, probably representing ANTIOCHUS 
EPIPHANES. His attempts to restore the fortunes of the 
Seleucid Empire were made under the shadow of 


Rome’s growing power 


troubles, the Seleucid inheritance was gradually 
whittled down both from the East, where local 
rulers made themselves independent, and from 
the West, where the Ptolemies soon held 
Palestine and large parts of Syria and of the 
coast of Asia Minor. Antiochus III, “ the 
Great,” for a moment regained the greater part 
of the Conqueror’s empire; but his interests 
clashed with those of Rome, which had just 
defeated Philip V of Macedon. The two powers 
drifted into war, though neither really wanted 
it, and Antiochus was decisively defeated. 
Soon after signing a crushing peace, which 
seemed to end the Seleucids’ hope of ranking 
as a great power, he died in 187 B.c. 

His son, Seleucus IV, succeeded to an 
exhausted treasury and to a kingdom com- 
mitted to permanent disarmament and the pay- 
ment of a large war indemnity spread over 


1 See History Today, March and April 1958. 





many years. Seleucus had fought with distinc- 
tion in his father’s campaigns, and the royal 
name he adopted, “ Philopator,” proclaimed 
his loyalty to his father’s memory. Yet he had 
learnt the lesson of his father’s disaster. His 
careful and unadventurous administration 
brought him a reputation for avarice, weakness 
and inactivity, for which he is censured even by 
St. Jerome. In fact he succeeded in replenish- 
ing the exchequer and unobtrusively rebuilding 
the armed forces, and he even concluded a 
marriage alliance with Perseus, Philip V’s suc- 
cessor in Macedon, who was known to be anti- 
Roman. In 175, however, he was assassinated 
by his chief minister Heliodorus, whose un- 
successful attempt—some years earlicr—to 
extort money from Jerusalem has been immor- 
talized by Raphael in the Vatican Apartments. 
Heliodorus, acting as regent for the late King’s 
infant son, no doubt hoped to direct the revival 
of Seleucid strength, which Seleucus had made 
possible. He does not seem to have feared any 
danger from Seleucus’ younger brother. 
That young man, called Antiochus, had 
been the chief of the hostages whom his father 
had been obliged to send to Rome as a pledge 
of his good faith. We do not know how long 
young Antiochus stayed in Rome; but it was 
long enough to make friends with several young 
Roman nobles and to conceive an exorbitant 
admiration for the imperial city and its aristo- 
cratic constitution. At some time after his 
brother’s accession, the Senate seems to have 
decided that a brother was not good security 
for the new King’s behaviour: Antiochus was 
exchanged for Seleucus’ son, Demetrius. 
Remote from any foreseeable chance of suc- 
ceeding to his father’s throne, Antiochus pre- 
ferred not to return home for the time being: 
fraternal conflict was endemic and almost tradi- 
tional in the Seleucid family, and even if he 
refrained from treason, he might not be able to 
escape the suspicion of it. Thus he took up 
residence in Athens, which by that time had 
long lost its political importance and had settled 
down to the profitable position of a university 
city and acknowledged guardian of the He'lenic 
heritage. There Antiochus was in his element. 
He was received with the enthusiasm that be- 
fitted a Seleucid prince:-as a reward for—or 
enticement to—princely generosity he was 
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elected chief magistrate and, it seems, allowed 
to put his name and the elephant that was the 
emblem of his family on Athenian coins.” 
Then, suddenly, he was informed of his 
brother’s death. As E. R. Bevan has put it: 
“Whilst playing at being the successor of 
Pericles, the prospect suddenly opened before 
him of being the successor of Seleucus Nicator.” 

The prospect was very uncertain; but the 
chance was worth seizing. The lawful suc- 
cessor, Demetrius, was held by the Romans, 
who appear to have been in no hurry to release 
him. Perhaps Antiochus’ friends had something 
to do with that; perhaps the Senate was in any 
case not unwilling to encourage disputes over 
the Seleucid succession. This was certainly 
true of Eumenes of Pergamum, who had been 
Rome’s principal ally against Antiochus III 
and, not unnaturally, had after the victory— 
which gave him most of Antiochus’ possessions 
in Asia Minor—found Seleucus IV sullenly 
hostile. He now offered the young Antiochus 
his help, if he cared to claim the throne. This 
was decisive: Antiochus crossed to Asia Minor 
and, supported by Pergamene forces, entered 
Syria. It probably did not occur either to the 
Senate or to Eumenes that the inexperienced 
young man of artistic tastes whom they were 
supporting would be a king worth taking 
seriously. 

For five years Antiochus did little to dis- 
abuse them. His first task was to eliminate 
internal enemies and rivals. Heliodorus and 
other powerful ministers soon disappeared. 
The infant king was a more difficult problem, as 
the loyalty of his subjects protected him. 
Before long he was assassinated by an eager 
courtier, who was later put to death by Anti- 
ochus. Henceforth Antiochus IV’s title to the 
throne was never challenged. Unprecedented 
generosity, drawing on the reserves accumu- 
lated by the prudent Seleucus, soon assured 
him the enthusiastic support of his subjects 
and of Greek public opinion everywhere. Next 
he hai to make sure of Rome’s continued 
favour. During the succession crisis, the war 
indemnity had fallen into arrears—a good pre- 
text for intervention, if the Senate chose to use 


* The attribution of these coins to Antiochus IV 


has recently been strongly (but not decisively) 
challenged. 


it. Antiochus’ Roman connections now served 
him well: he sent an embassy with lavish gifts 
and gained official recognition as king and as 
friend of Rome. To make quite sure of his 
loyalty, the Romans sent a mission to call at 
his capital Antioch. They were received with 
conspicuous honour, and their report was un- 
reservedly favourable. When the Romans went 
to war with Perseus of Macedonia in 171, 
Antiochus assured them of his continued 
loyalty. But by then he had other problems to 
face, and it was this war that seemed to provide 
him with an opportunity of solving them with 
unhoped-for success. 

The Egyptian court had never become re- 
conciled to Antiochus III’s conquest of Coele 
Syria. Ptolemy V had married a daughter of 
Antiochus, and thus temporary concord be- 
tween the two dynasties had been secured. 
Even after Ptolemy V’s death it was main- 
tained, somewhat precariously, while his widow 
lived. But her death in 173 brought an aggres- 
sive party into power, which began open pre- 
parations for a war of revenge. One of the heads 
of that party was a refugee from Syria, and he 
was no doubt in touch with that considerable 
part of the population of that country which 
was ready to welcome a return to Ptolemaic 
rule and regarded the Seleucids as oppressors. 


Silver phalera, or ornamental disk, showing an early 
Hellenistic war-elephant. In the Hermitage, Leningrad 
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Coin of ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, “‘ God Manifest, 
Victory Bearer,” as Olympian Zeus. Coin in the Royal 
Cabinet at the Hague 


Moreover, the Ptolemies had always kept on 
good terms with Rome, where they enjoyed the 
patronage of one of the most distinguished and 


powerful men, Marcus Lepidus; while the 
Seleucids, naturally enough, had a great deal 
of suspicion and prejudice to overcome. Egypt 
was in a particularly favourable position, 
since the Seleucid kingdom was supposed to be 
disarmed: a reappearance of armed strength 
would be a breach of the treaty signed by 
Antiochus III and could be used, by skilful 
diplomacy, to rekindle Roman suspicion and to 
secure Roman favour for any act of Egyptian 
aggression. Antiochus, alarmed at these pre- 
parations, visited Jaffa and Jerusalem, where 
demonstrations of loyalty were arranged, and 
sent an envoy to Rome, to complain of Egyptian 
plans for aggressive war. The envoy found the 
Romans too occupied with the war in Mace- 
donia to pay serious attention to events in the 
East. He could be assured that there would be 
no real Roman interference there. 

This, apparently, was not the view of the 
Egyptian court. Perhaps the new strength 
built up by Antiochus III’s successors was 
simply unknown there. In 170 they decided to 
strike. After a patriotic harangue by the leaders 


to the people of Alexandria, the army inv ided 
Palestine. Antiochus was more than read, for 
them. Before they had marched more than a 
few miles, they were met by a well-equipped 
army, including an elephant corps and sup- 
ported by a large fleet, and before long the 
invaders were in full flight. By a stroke of luck 
Antiochus now captured the young Ptolemy VI, 
called Philometor, and by a pretence of nego- 
tiations he put the garrison of Pelusium off its 
guard and seized that fortress, which tradi- 
tionally protected the Nile Delta against attack 
from the East. By the spring of 169, he con- 
trolled most of Egypt and was approaching 
Alexandria. He did not reveal how he proposed 
to deal with the country. Jerome says that he 
was crowned Pharaoh at Memphis, and his 
name certainly appears on Egyptian coins. He 
behaved, however, as the champion—and 
perhaps claimed to be the guardian—of his 
nephew Ptolemy Philometor: while Alexandria 
held out, he wanted to Keep all doors open. 
Alexandria proved more difficult than he had 
expected. A brother of Philometor was pro- 
claimed king, and the royal city, while pre- 
paring to stand a siege, appealed to the Greek 
world to save it. Several embassies from Greek 
states interceded with Antiochus on its behalf. 
The King, who could not afford to antagonize 
public opinion, entertained them splendidly 
and reminded them of Egyptian aggression 
against his country; but he assured them that 
he had fully forgiven this and was now merely 
assisting his nephew against the latter’s rebel- 
lious subjects. To prove his good intentions, 
and perhaps because he was somewhat alarmed 
at local rebellions that had broken out in 
Palestine, he now left Philometor to carry on 
the siege of his own capital. A Seleucid gar- 
rison at Pelusium was to assist and watch him. 

It soon appeared that this had been a mis- 
take. Antiochus had underrated the young 
Ptolemy, who later turned out to be one of the 
ablest kings of his line. Ptolemy at once 
patched up a peace with his brother, recogniz- 
ing him as joint king in return for permission 
to return to Alexandria. Antiochus now had to 
commit himself. His protégé no longer n«eded 
his help and, with the Roman war in Mace- 
donia approaching its end, his influence in 
Egypt could not last long. To reaffirm ‘t, he 
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would have to reconquer the country while the 
Romans were still engaged with Perseus; this, 
however, would mean abandoning all honour- 
able pretexts and losing much of the goodwill 
he had won. He decided to take this risk, hop- 
ing that success would be its own justification. 
Early in 168 he attacked, and before long 
Alexandria was again under siege and most of 
Egypt was under his control. But he had not 
been quick enough. 

Hitherto, as we have seen, the Senate had 
refused to commit itself in the East: it had 
merely made known its desire that the war in 
Egypt should be ended. But C. Popillius, an 
ex-consul with a record of diplomatic success, 
was waiting in Delos with secret instructions. 
In the summer of 168 Perseus was at last 
defeated and the Macedonian kingdom came to 
an end. As soon as he heard of this, Popillius 
hurried to Egypt, where he found Antiochus 
still encamped on the sandy soil in the suburbs 
of Alexandria: it was doubtful if the city could 
hold out much longer. The famous scene that 
followed is best described by the contemporary 
Greek historian Polybius: 

“The King greeted him from a distance 
and held out his hand to him. But Popillius, 
who was carrying the tablet on which the 
Senate’s decree was written, held it out to him 
and said to him: ‘ Read this first.” . . . After 
reading the tablet, the King said that he wanted 
to consult with his friends about this develop- 
ment. On hearing this, Popillius did a thing 
that seems overbearing and altogether insolent: 
with his vine staff, which he was holding, he 
drew a circle round Antiochus and ordered him 
to give his answer to the written message while 
he stood within that circle. The King was 
astonished at what was happening to him and 
at this arrogance. But after hesitating for a 
short time, he said: ‘I shall do whatever the 
Romans ask me to do.’ Thereupon Popillius 
and his colleagues all took the King’s hand and 
greete’ him warmly. The content of the 
message, in fact, was an order to end the war 
agains’ Ptolemy at once. And so, within the 
fixed number of days he had been allowed, he 
led his forces back into Syria, groaning and 
with a ‘eavy heart, but yielding to circumstances 
for the present.” Antiochus knew the masters 
of the \iediterranean world. He was to spend 


a great deal of effort to convince them that he 
bore no malice. 

The humiliation, however, had a decisive 
influence on his life. It was now that certain 
flaws in his character began to be plainly per- 
ceptible even to men who had admired him. 
No Hellenistic king so puzzled his contem- 
poraries, until, by a pun on his adopted title 
Epiphanes (“God Manifest”), they called 
him Epimanes (“the Insane”). The contra- 
dictions in his character appear clearly from 
what we have of Polybius’ account of him. His 
generosity, especially to the gods, surpassed 
that of all other kings; yet he did not shrink 
from robbing temples to gain the money for 
this purpose. At one time he is praised for 
acting truly like a king; yet he had a contempt 
for court protocol, and a love of mixing with 
the common people and sharing their amuse- 
ments, which shocked educated Greeks. A 
bohemian streak appears in his interest in art— 
particularly that of the goldsmiths and silver- 
smiths, with whom he spent much of his spare 
time—and in his delight in dressing up and 
play-acting, the most notorious instance of 
which was his holding of “ elections ” on the 
Roman model in Antioch, with himself as a 
candidate for office. But these were minor 
matters. More important were the attempts to 
find compensation for the interview with 
Popillius. Much of this effort—such as the 
splendid triumphal procession on his return 
from Egypt—was chiefly directed towards 
making the Greek world forget his humiliation. 
This was politically necessary. But the increas- 
ing signs of unbalance in his character show 
that he himself desperately needed psycho- 
logical compensation. His rule now became 
more arbitrary and his methods more oppres- 
sive, much against his political interest; and, 
above all, he began to lay increasing stress on 
his divinity. 

Both Greeks and Orientals had, ever since 
Alexander’s deification, paid divine honours to 
various kings. Antiochus, at first, does not 
seem to have laid any special stress on them. 
His early coins show a fairly realistic portrait 
of a middle-aged man with hair receding at the 
temples. Later, however, we find him idealized 
as a curly-haired youth, with his head diademed 
or surrounded by sun’s rays. One well-known 





























coin shows him with the beard and attributes 
of Olympian Zeus, including the statue of 
victory borne in his hand. The royal coins are 
imitated by the cities throughout his kingdom, 
and the King’s full title now appears as “‘ King 
Antiochus, God Manifest, Victory-Bearer.” 
Such presumptuous grandiloquence had not 
been used in the Greek world before—except 
in Egypt, where local traditions influenced the 
ruling dynasty—and it is not surprising that 
Greek wits punned irreverently on these titles. 

It is against this background that we must 
see his conflict with the Jews. Judaea had been 
under Egyptian rule from the days of the first 
Ptolemy until it was conquered by Antiochus 
III, and a strong Ptolemaic party continued to 
oppose the new overlords. This party-struggle, 
common to the whole of Coele Syria, was in 
Judaea superimposed on a deep-seated religious 
conflict between the orthodox and a reformist 
group, and further complicated by personal and 
factional rivalries over the control of the 
Temple and its treasures and prestige. Antio- 
chus III, hoping to gain the goodwill of the 
priests, had given the Jews a charter recogniz- 


Reconstruction of the entrance to a Maccabean fortress of the second century B.C., at Arak-el-Emir, 
now in western Fordan 























ing their Law as the official law of the country 
and confirming the privileges of the priests and 
the Temple. But the priests themselves were 
by no means unanimous on matters of politics 
or even of religion, and under Seleucus IV a 
dissident group had offered to hand over some 
of the Temple treasures to the King, who could 
well do with them. This had led to the mission 
of Heliodorus, at which we have glanced, and 
after its failure the High Priest seems to have 
been summoned to Antioch, where he was vir- 
tually imprisoned and, after Antiochus IV’s 
accession, ultimately murdered. Joshua (called 
Jason), the head of the reformists, bribed his 
way into the High Priesthood. It was he who, 
when Antiochus visited Palestine, organized the 
demonstrations of loyalty, and he brought 
about the eclipse of the Ptolemiac party. But 
before long he was ousted by a more ut- 
scrupulous man who called himself Menelaus, 
and he ultimately perished after an unsuccessful 
rebellion. 

Antiochus was naturally delighted at the 
emergence of a party that combined loyalty to 
him with readiness to admit Greek wa} 
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Judaea: it was not for him to complain that 
some of its leaders used the Temple funds in 
order to gain his approval for their persons and 
policies. It is very difficult, especially across 
the unqualified detestation we find in our chief 
sources, to separate personal ambitions from 
political ideals in the tortuous politics of 
Jerusalem. Yet we must at least attempt to 
form an objective view of the “ Hellenizing ” 
party. Their enthusiasm for Greek games and 
for the training of young men—“ ephebi ”— 
on the Greek model naturally aroused violent 
opposition among the orthodox. But there is 
no evidence that they disregarded the major 
laws of Judaism: their widespread following 
among the priests, 2° well as the failure of the 
uniformly hostile tradition to charge them with 
such disregard, strongly suggest the opposite. 
We know, in fact, that they succeeded in making 
their conscientious scruples respected by the 
Greeks, who were not normally intolerant of 
foreign religions. A Jewish mission bringing a 
gift of money to games held at Tyre, in pur- 
suance of the reformists’ policy of gaining 
admission into the Hellenistic comity of states, 
was permitted to stipulate that this money 
should be used for the building of ships, and 
not (as such gifts normally were) for the cult of 
the god presiding over the games. If we dis- 
regard their enemies’ generalized invective, 
and the dubious methods used by some of their 
leaders—as by other contemporary politicians 
—in the struggle for power, we shall probably 
come somewhere near the truth by thinking of 
these ‘ Hellenizers” as rather like ordinary 
Jews in Western countries today, trying, not 
altogether unsuccessfully, to reconcile a 
minority religion worth preserving with the 
way of life of a world with which, they felt, it 
Was time to come to terms. For a time, with the 
King’s favour assured and widespread support 
among the most important of their fellow- 
citizens, they seemed to be very near achieving 
a success that might have changed the history 
ofthe world. Jerusalem was, like so many other 
Oriental cities, given a royal charter under the 
hame of Antioch, and for a time it became a 
Hellenistic city without, apparently, ceasing to 
be distinctively Jewish. Nor can this party be 
accuse. of intolerance: although the orthodox 
used force to prevent innovation, there is no 


evidence that the reformist rulers ever retaliated 
by interfering with those who preferred to 
follow the traditional way of life. 

The first check to these experiments came 
during Antiochus’ first Egyptian expedition. 
There was a pro-Egyptian rising in Judaea, 
and on his return the King punished the 
country—and refilled his exchequer—by con- 
fiscating a large part of the Temple treasures. 
This was bound to undermine the position of 
the Hellenizing party and to split the move- 
ment. Disaster came after the final Egyptian 
fiasco. We have seen the effects it had on the 
King’s character. These, as it happens, were 
reinforced by political considerations, so that it 
is almost impossible to analyse his motives in 
what followed. 

Long before Alexander, Greek civilization 
had begun to irradiate western Asia. Alexander’s 
conquest, like Western expansion in the nine- 
teenth century, conclusively established the 
superiority of the successful foreigner’s way of 
life in the eyes of the natives. The Greeks were, 
on the whole, singularly free from racial 
intolerance, though supremely confident of 
their cultural superiority. When they became 
the ruling class in the Successor states to 
Alexander’s empire, Hellenization naturally 
gained a new impetus. Native gods were iden- 
tified with the Olympians, native names trans- 
lated into Greek (as we have seen in the cases of 
the Jews Jason and Menelaus), and native cities 
forged themselves pedigrees going back to 
Homeric heroes and adopted Greek institutions. 
The Seleucid kings, like most of the other 
Successor dynasties, relied heavily on the Greek 
element in their dominions. Thus, in addition 
to establishing Greek and Macedonian colonies 
on important sites—a practice soon made 
impossible by political and demographic 
changes—they encouraged and rewarded Hel- 
lenism among the natives. Thus the educated 
class was gradually absorbed into the Greek 
cultural stream. Naturally, this happened less 
quickly and thoroughly in the distant eastern 
provinces of the Seleucid kingdom, where 
periods of weakness at the centre always pro- 
duced separatist movements. The defeat of 
Antiochus III had been followed by successful 
revolts in Armenia and the greater part of Iran, 
and Antiochus IV, on his final return from 





Egypt, had to anticipate an extension of these 
movements. This certainly accounts to some 
extent for his desperate efforts to convince the 
world that his Egyptian expedition had been a 
success. It also accounts for the fact that he 
now began to intensify the Hellenization of his 
kingdom in order to strengthen it for defence— 
and attack: for the champion of Hellenism could 
count on a willing fifth column in the heart of 
the lost eastern territories, where many Greek 
cities continued to flourish. 

In 167 Antiochus decided that Judaea must 
be completely integrated in the kingdom. 
Jerusalem was occupied and garrisoned, the 
Jewish Law suppressed by edict, and pigs were 
sacrificed on the altar of the Temple, now 
rededicated to Olympian Zeus—the god with 
whom the King identified himself. The com- 
plexity of the King’s motives can be clearly 
seen from this action. It cut cleanly across the 
pattern of Jewish politics with all its intricacies. 
All Jews now had to choose between two 
courses: loyalty to the King, combined with 
religious apostasy, and loyalty to God, com- 
bined with rebellion. At first many, whatever 
their feelings, were cowed into choosing the 
former. But the vast majority of the people 


only needed a strong lead in order to express 


their preference for their own God over a 
foreign king, now that compromise was im- 
possible. This lead was soon provided by the 
priest Mattathias the Hasmonaean, who, with 
his five sons, took to the hills and began to 
collect guerilla forces. Other small bands had 
formed spontaneously in other parts of the 
country, and soon they flocked to his standard. 
When, after Mattathias’ death, his son Judas 
turned out to be a brilliant military leader and 
won some notable successes, he was recognized 
as national leader. What followed need hardly 
be set out in detail: Antiochus had involved 
himself in a classic colonial war, the general 
pattern of which is very familiar to our genera- 
tion. Before long his forces controlled only one 
or two cities—the Jewish apostates had taken 
refuge either abroad or in the citadel of Jeru- 
salem—while the countryside was dominated 
by Judas’ bands, which successfully combined 
attacks on regular forces when opportunity 
offered with terrorism against wavering 
Jews. 


Antiochus himself, not familiar with this kind 
of war, at first did not take it very seriously, 
He was not deflected from his main aim: the 
safeguarding of his remaining eastern pro- 
vinces and, if possible, the reconquest of the 
lost ones. For in the East, he thought, Roman 
power could not thwart him. In 165 he left 
Antioch for the East, and he won successes in 
Armenia and in Iran. Old Greek sites were 
recolonized and great native cities were given 
royal charters and Greek names. Meanwhile, 
his minister Lysias was left to deal with Judaea. 
After several of his subordinates had, in- 
explicably, come to grief, he took the field him- 
self with a large expeditionary force. But the 
Jewish forces were by now numerous, well- 
organized and _ well-equipped—chiefly with 
captured arms—and his military ability could 
not compare with that of Judas. Lysias was 
defeated, and he at once advised the absent 
King that it was imperative to end the war. 
The nature of our sources has impenetrably 
obscured the course of the negotiations that 
followed. But the result, in any case, was a 
compromise: the practice of the Jewish religion 
was permitted by what was officially an act of 
grace, and the Temple was handed over to 
Judas, who reconsecrated it exactly three years 
after the “abomination of desolation” had 
been set up in it (December 164). But he had 
to recognize the King’s suzerainty, and the 
royal garrison—and the colony of apostates it 
protected—remained in Jerusalem. 

A few months later Antiochus IV was dead. 
With the accession of his infant son the decline 
of the kingdom, which he had failed to arrest, 
was accelerated: torn by succession troubles, it 
was gradually crushed between Rome in the 
West and the rising Parthian power in the East. 
It is significant that the latter, far from preach- 
ing anti-Greek nationalism, tried to steal the 
Seleucid propaganda theme: Parthian kings 
soon began to add “ Phil-Hellene” to their 
royal style. Perhaps Antiochus Epiphanes 
deserves some of the credit for this. But as far 
as Judaea was concerned, his policy had proved 
disastrous. He had destroyed the attempts to 
find a workable compromise in Judaea itself 
between the Jewish religion and the Gree way 
of life. Something like this was later 0 be 
attempted by Jewish philosophers at Alex- 
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andris ; but that was an intellectual exercise and 
had little influence in the Jewish homeland. 
His clumsy attempt at integration had created a 
militant nationalist movement, which was gain- 
ing strength and confidence with every success. 
By the time he tried to come to terms with it, 
it was too late. —The compromise of December 
164 was treated by Judas merely as an important 
step towards complete victory. The colonial 
war continued, with varying fortunes, for a 
generation, with Rome and Egypt occasionally 
taking a hand. In 142 Simon, a brother of 
Judas (who had fallen in battle), at last gained 
recognition as a semi-independent vassal with 
the important right of substituting his own era 
for the Seleucid era in documents. In the fol- 
lowing year he captured the citadel of Jeru- 
salem and ritually purified it. 


Even this was not the end of the conflict. 
But henceforth the Jews intervene in Syrian 
affairs quite as often as royal forces appear in 
Judaea, and about 103 B.c. Aristobulus I 
formally renounced the nominal Seleucid 
suzerainty and adopted the title of King. 
Victory, however, had brought a cooling of the 
early nationalist fervour, and heroism was re- 
placed by bitter political struggles. Finally, in 
63 B.c., the young Jewish kingdom received the 
coup de grdce from Pompey, who also deposed 
the last Seleucid king and transformed his 
shrunken kingdom into the Roman province of 
Syria. To those Jews who watched the Roman 
imperator, called into Judaea by a Jewish fac- 
tion, enter the Holy of Holies, the war of a 
century earlier must have seemed as futile as it 
had been glorious. 


cK way Bust of a Hellenistic monarch, possibly PTOLEMY VI, 
o be Philometor, who was captured by Antiochus at the 
\lex- outset of his campaign against Egypt. In the Museo 

. Nazionale, Naples 
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VALUABLE AID TO UNDERSTANDING a 
A eee of the past is to see it reflected 

through the eyes of foreigners. From 
them one gets an unexpected and original point 
of view. The French seventeenth century has 
often been indiscriminately admired by French 
critics and historians, who are apt to speak of 
Louis XIV’s court as if it were Jove’s abode on 
Mount Olympus. Foreigners generally offer a 
more critical and also a more picturesque image 
of it. 

The common conception, or misconception, 
is that there were few English visitors in France 
during Louis XIV’s reign—apart from Ambas- 
sadors—and that they did not mingle much in 
social life. It is a fact that few French people 
knew English, although they were probably 
more numerous than one usually thinks. La 
Bruyére in his chapter on “ Fashion” in Les 
Caractéres (1688) derides people who “ prefer 
to know many things than to know a few 
thoroughly,” and he goes on: “‘ Others spend 
their lives deciphering Eastern and Northern 
languages, those in use at both Poles or in the 
moon.” I take the “ Northern language ” to be 
English, as it is hardly likely it could be Russian 
or Swedish. There were no Russians at court, 
and the few Swedes who came to Versailles 
knew French fluently. Colconi, in his Guide de 
Londres pour les étrangers (1693), addresses a 
French traveller in the following words: “ If 
you don’t know English, there are here more 
than sixty-thousand refugees who will be only 
too glad to take you round.” One may then 
infer that there were French travellers who 
could speak English. We shall see later that 
even members of the Royal family had some 
knowledge of the language. As most English 
travellers knew French either very well, or at 
worst indifferently, there were ample means of 
mutual understanding. There were, of course, 
specialists: one of them was Philibert de 
Gramont, who spoke perfect English. In 1666, 
Lord Hollis, the Ambassador, wrote of him 
from Rouen to the Secretary of State: “‘ There 
is a gentleman with me, one M. de Gramont, 
ordered by the King of France to accompany 
me to my embarking. . . . He is a civil person 
and very knowing, who knows England and 
the English court very well.” 

It is difficult to estimate how many English 


Louis XIV’s Court} 
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English Visitors 


at 


During the resplendent reign of Louis XIV, 
many English travellers explored 
Versailles—among them a philosopher, 

a famous bishop, a great architect and a 

Each has 


left some vivid personal impressions of 


gifted diplomatist-poet. 


the court that revolved around the 


Sun King. 


By CLAIRE-ELIANE 
ENGEL 


visitors there were at any one time. Their 
number varied according to the political situa- 
tion in Europe. La Bruyére, in the same 
chapter of Les Caractéres, mentions what 
appears to have been an endless procession of 
English visitors disappointing the owner of 
some beautiful house by calling to see it and not 
him. One may accept it for certain that there 
was a steady flow of English travellers through 
France, and among them several outstanding 
people. 

France had been the shelter of many English 
exiles during the Civil War, and again after 
1688. Much has been written about the court 
of St. Germain and it is not necessary here to 
go into the subject again, especially since the 
gloomy old-fashioned castle was a world in 
itself totally different from Louis XIV’s court. 
It was in other surroundings that Enzlish 
travellers really mingled with French peop'e. 
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JOHN LOCKE (1632-1704): his “ eye for the niceties of 
court etiquette is almost as sharp as Saint-Simon’s.” 
Portrait attributed to Michael Dahl 


A large number of English travellers came 
to court, and some were officially presented to 
the King and the royal family, going through 
the elaborate ritual that has been often des- 
cribed. A few could escape part of the ordeal 
because of their relationship to the House of 
Bourbon. In July 1670, the Sun King gave a 
farewell audience to Princess Anne, who was 
returning to England after having been examined 


by a well-known oculist, and having spent a 
few months in St. Cloud with her aunt, the 
Duchess of Orleans. The Princess was five and 
as plump as a kitten. The King presented her 
with a beautiful diamond bracelet ‘“ worth 
10,000 crowns.” Then Colonel Villiers’ wife, 
her governess, led her out of the Royal presence. 
Two other young Stuart princes came to Paris. 
One was the handsome Duke of Monmouth, 
who came to stay with his young aunt in 1668, 
when ‘.c was more or less exiled from England. 
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He was at once a favourite with the Parisians 
and was mentioned in the hideous doggerel of 
Loret’s Muse Historique: 
** Le charmant sire britannique 
Qui d’aimer la France se pique.” 

The Duchess of Orleans and her husband 
took him to plays—Moliére’s Amphytrion and 
Don Juan, among others—and he danced at 
many court balls, sometimes with the beautiful 
Elizabeth Hamilton, Comtesse de Gramont: 
they made a strikingly handsome pair. Later, 
another illegitimate son of Charles II, the Duke 
of Northumberland, also visited Paris in great 
state and for some time served in the French 
army: being handsome and pleasant, he was 
also popular. It is a pity that neither of the 
Stuart princes left records of their days in Paris ; 
others did, and their remarks are of considerable 
interest. 

John Locke spent several years in France, 
on account of his health, and travelled exten- 
sively through the country between 1674 and 
1679. He saw everybody and everything, 
including the most exclusive court circles. 
Here is the Sun King seen in the distance, 
among a galaxy of courtiers. Locke met the 
court first at Fontainebleau and thus described 
it: “ At night we saw the opera of Alceste.* 
The King and the Queen sat on chairs with 
arms; on the right hand of the King sat Mme. 
de Montespan and, a little nearer the stage, 
Mademoiselle, the King of England’s niece; 
on the left hand of the Queen sat Monsieur 
and at his left hand Madame and so forward 
towards the stage other ladies of the court, all 
on tabourets except the King and Queen... 
We saw the house of Fontainebleau and at 
night a ball, where the King and Queen and 
the great persons of the court danced, and the 
King himself took pains to clear the room to 
make place for the dancers. The Queen was 
very rich in jewels; the King and Queen, etc., 
were placed as at the opera. The Duc 
d’Enghien sat behind. At Fontainebleau the 
King and court went a stag-hunting in the 
afternoon and at night had an opera, at all 
which Madame appeared in a peruke and upper 
part like a man.” 


1 The charming British lord who prides himself 
of loving France.” 
? By Lulli. 
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ELIZABETH DE GRAMONT, born Hamilton, sister to Count 

Anthony Hamilton (1645-1719), who achieved im- 

mortality by writing his brother-in-law’s Memoirs: 

an Englishwoman who made her home at the French 
Court. Portrait by Kneller 


Locke’s eye for the niceties of court etiquette 
is almost as sharp as Saint-Simon’s. He has 
caught at a glance the minute differences in 
rank between those exalted beings. The 
Madame he refers to was the second one, 
Madame Palatine, whom the King’s brother 
had married about a year after the death in 
suspicious circumstances of his first wife, the 
Stuart princess Henrietta, who may have been 
poisoned by the Chevalier de Lorraine. 
Mademoiselle is the first Madame’s elder 
daughter, who became Queen of Spain. 

A few days later, Locke witnessed a big 
mustering of troops near St. Germain. As 
usual, the court was in attendance. “ The King 
when he alighted out of his coach, had a hat 
laced about the edge with gold lace and a white 
feather; after a while he had been on horse- 
back, it beginning to rain, he changed it for a 
plain hat that had only a black ribbon about it. 
When he left, he dismounted, got back into his 
coach and took his feathered hat again.” One 


day, Locke went to St. Germain, where the 
court was staying, to see the King’s lcvee; 
although he admired the show, he was not 
much impressed: “‘ There is nothing so ren 
able as his great devotion which is very ex: 
plary; for as soon as ever he is dressed, he goes 
to his bed-side, where he kneels down to his 
prayers, several priests kneeling by him, in 
which posture he continues for a pretty while, 
not being disturbed by the noise and buzz of 
the rest of the chamber which is full of people 
standing and talking one to another.” It is 
obvious that Locke tells this story with his 
tongue in his cheek, since the next paragraph 
in his diary introduces an amusing story about 
a Roman cardinal who asks a friend how he 
liked the fanfataria* of the Papal mass in St. 
Peter’s. It seems that Locke had been pre- 
sented to the King in a formal way, as his being 
in the Royal bedroom at that early stage of the 
levee was the privilege of the select people who 
had been given the Petites Entrées. 

The Sun King was seen first from a distance, 
and then from very near; eventually one could 
get within speaking distance of him. Locke 
visited Versailles, “‘a fine house and a much 


finer garden,” and going into the park, was 
able to join a lecture tour conducted by the 
King himself. Louis XIV had written a short 
guide-book to the gardens and he sometimes 
took distinguished visitors around. He prob- 
ably never understood how very distinguished 


this particular visitor was! “We had the 
honour,” Locke wrote, “ of seeing (the cas- 
cades) with the King who walked about with 
Mme. de Montespan, from one to another, 
after having driven her and two other ladies in 
the coach with him about a good part of the 
gardens.” 

Lastly, here is the image of the Sun King 
presented in terms of his own propaganda: 
“* At the Gobelins we saw the hangings* 

In every piece Louis le Grand was the hero, 
and the rest the mark of some conquest. . . . In 
one, his making a league with the Swiss, where 
he lays his hand on the book to swear the 
article, with his hat on, and the Swiss ambas- 
sador in a submissive posture, with his hat off.” 
This is the well-known Gobelin tapestry, the 


3 «<Humbug.” 
* L’ Histoire du Roi, a set of several tapestrie 
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various versions of it being now at Versailles, in 
Ziiricl: and at the Swiss Embassy in Paris. 

In 1670, the Duke of Buckingham came to 
Paris (0 negotiate parts of the secret Treaty of 
Dover, which had been left uncompleted after 
Madame’s death. He was a welcome guest at 
court. “ The King of France,” he wrote to 
Arlington, describing his reception, “is so 
mightily taken with the discourse I make to him 
of his greatness by land, that he talks to me 
twenty times a day.”” Buckingham had a strong 
sense of humour; but Louis XIV had none; 
and it is evident that the young Duke found the 
whole situation rather a joke. He was taken 
round the gardens, shown a sea-fight on the 
Grand Canal, given such splendid meals that 
he was ill for several days afterwards: Bucking- 
ham did not share the King’s tremendous 
appetite. The Comte de Lauzun, who had not 
yet attempted to marry the Grande Made- 
moiselle, was still one of the King’s favourites, 
and he lavishly entertained the English envoy 
and a few other guests of distinction. After 
dinner, a masked trio, a gentleman and two 
ladies splendidly dressed, entered’ the drawing- 
room and danced a stately pavane. When they 
unmasked, Buckingham recognized the King, 
his reigning mistress, the beautiful Montespan, 
and another lady. They presented him with a 
jewelled sword: the Sun was coming down 
from heaven. 

One of the most surprising accounts of a 
visit to the French court is given by Gilbert 
Burnet in his History of His Own Time. He had 
first come to Paris in 1663 and had greatly 
admired the King for his dignity and his pas- 
sion for work, despite his rather blatant parade 
of mistresses. He was “ diligent in his own 
counse!s and regular in the dispatch of his 
affair It is true that the amount of work 
perforrned by Louis XIV throughout his life 
was enormous. Nevertheless, he had begun to 
cherish the idea that he was more than a mere 
mortal: and this, Burnet adds, “ established 

y love of law and liberty.” 

983, having made himself thoroughly 
ir with Charles II and the Duke of 
irnet went to France, thinking he had 
sappear for a while from the vicinity of 
ill. This time, Louis XIV suggested 
should be formally presented by the 


Ambassador; but Burnet declined the honour, 
explaining that he was under a cloud at the 
English court. Louis XIV, however, saw him, 
talked to him, put one of the royal coaches at 
his disposal and hinted that he might be granted 
a pension. Burnet accepted the coach and 
declined the pension. Obviously, the French 
King was going out of his way to be pleasant to 
the man who was palpably hostile to his royal 
cousin. Burnet suggests that the King was 
carefully organizing his own propaganda: the 
English visitor’s great History of the Reformation 
had just been translated into French with con- 
siderable success. 

Burnet also called on the Marsha! de Belle- 
fonds whom he had met in London, a pleasant 
and extremely pious man who had decided to 
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HENRIETTA, Duchess of Orleans, the short-lived Stuart 
princess who became the first wife of the Sun King’s 
brother. Portrait by Lely 





By courtesy of the Swiss National ! 


** At the Gobelins (wrote Locke) we saw the hangings. . . . In every piece Louis le Grand was the hero. 

...In one, he is making his league with the Swiss, where he lays his hand on the book to swear the 

article, with his hat on, and the Swiss ambassador in a submissive posture, with his hat off.’ <A 
tapestry now in the Swiss National Museum, Zurich 


try to win him over to the Roman Catholic faith. 
Probably doubting his own eloquence, he took 
Burnet to see a more impressive preacher— 
Mme. de la Valliére, the King’s former mistress, 
who had been a Carmelite nun for nine years, 
in a convent in the rue St. Jacques. Burnet 
visited her twice, impressed no doubt by her 
dignity, beauty and ardent faith. Thirty-nine 
and still beautiful, she told him the story of her 
life and of how she had been converted; but, 
although Burnet admired her, he felt no desire 
to change his religion. At the same time, he 
met the Duc de Montausier, “a pattern of 
vertue and sincerity.” But the Duc had re- 
nounced Protestantism to marry the impressive 
and somewhat elderly Julie d’Angennes, and 
had since been appointed tutor to the Dauphin. 
His task had been a thankless one. “ He told 
me,” Burnet wrote, “‘ that he had applied him- 
self with great care though, he very frankly 
added, without success.”” The Dauphin was 
dull and Montausier was violent; and he had 
not been able to win the Prince’s affection, or 


even his attention. Possibly there was nothing 
to be won. 

By the end of Louis XIV’s long reign, an- 
other Englishman gave his impression on the 
old King, slowly moving down the slope— 
Matthew Prior, who came to Paris first as an 
attaché, then as an Ambassador. His knowledge 
of French was perfect; for he was “ one of the 
foreigners who have most diligently studied it,” 
wrote Fénélon, who knew him well. Prior saw 
much of court life and drew a number of brief 
incisive portraits. The King was “ an Eastern 
Monarch ” with “a good health for a man of 
sixty and more vanity than a girl of sixte 
Mme. de Maintenon: “ Diana of Ephesus 
a much less figure than she.” Monsieur: 
petite marionnette with a cracked voice 
chatters much and says nothing.” Mad 
Palatine was constantly mentioning her 
trious German relatives. The little prince 
was to become Louis XV, was “a pale 
handsome, with a good deal of spirit.” 
Grand Dauphin was even duller than «hen 
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Burnet had encountered him at an earlier stage. 
It seems that Prior revealed to the King that 
there had been in England, under Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, a playwright named Shake- 
speare who had been a favourite at court and 
had written very unseemly plays. The Duc de 
Saint-Aignan had told the King that in London 
he had seen a play in which severed human 
heads were brought on the stage; and, quite 
naturally, Louis XIV had been surprised and 
horrified, and had wanted to know whether it 
was true. - Prior admitted that it was, and 
supplied some explanations. Evidently 7itus 
Andronicus was not the best play to give the 
French public an idea of Shakespeare’s genius! 

Other princes of the blood appear in English 
accounts of visits to France. Condé—Monsieur 
le Prince le Héros—held his own court at 
Chantilly, liked entertaining and did it well. 
Burnet went to see him and was admirably 
received. The Prince had read his book in 


French and praised its author. In spite of his 
age—he was over sixty and was to die two years 
later—he had “a quickness of apprehension 
and is thought the best judge in France, both 
for wit and learning. 


” 


Yet he had survived a 
great number of his contemporaries; and his 
beloved sister, Mme. de Longueville, had died a 
few years earlier, having latterly become very 
pious and a great supporter of the Jansenists. 
“She was devoutedly nursed by the Grand 
Condé that is grown as famous for a kind 
brother as for a great captain,” wrote Henry 
Savile, the British Ambassador, to Lord Halifax. 
Halifax took the hint and replied that: “‘ The 
Prince of Condé was long since thought a better 
brother than ordinary to his sister Longue- 
ville.” 

Locke did not meet Condé, but saw a 
member of the Prince’s family who impressed 
him deeply—his nephew Louis-Frangois de 
Conti. Here is his account of the young prince: 
“Thad the honour to see the Prince de Conti, 
now in his seventeenth year, a very comely 
young gentleman; but the beauty of his mind 
lar excels that of his body, being for his age 
very learned. He speaks Italian and German 
a a naive, understands Latin well, Spanish 
indifferently and is, I am told, going to learn 


in” pondence, 1868. April 15th and 2oth, 


English; a great lover of justice and honour, 
very civil and obliging to all, and desires the 
acquaintance of persons of merit of any kind; 
and though I can pretend to none that might 
recommend me to one of the first Princes of the 
Blood of France, yet he did me the honour to 
ask me several questions then, and to repeat his 
command to me to wait upon him at his house.” 
Conti was Saint-Simon’s idol; the King dis- 
trusted and disliked him, and the young man 
was never very warmly received at court. 
Louis XIV’s passion for architecture and 
decoration is well known; and, in his con- 
temporaries, the Palace of Versailles produced 
a variety of different feelings—astonishment, 
suspicion, at times contempt, both for the 


BISHOP BURNET (1643-1715): he greatly admired the 
French King, whom he described as “ diligent in his own 
counsels and regular in the dispatch of his affairs.” 


Portrait attributed to Riley 



























































By courtesy of the Trust f the National Portrait Galler 


MATTHEW PRIOR (1664-1721): according to Saint- 

Simon, “‘a very capable man . . . well read, witty, 

pleasant to talk to, and with excellent manners.” 
Portrait by T. Hudson after Jonathan Richardson 


palace itself and for the man who had squan- 
dered such vast sums upon its building. I have 
quoted Locke’s lines about Versailles. In 1665, 
Sir Christopher Wren came to France and saw 
everything worth seeing. About Versailles he 
wrote: “The palace, or if you please, the 
cabinet of Versailles called me twice to view it. 
The mixture of bricks and stone, blue tile and 
gold, made it look like a rich livery. . . . The 
women as they make here the language and 
fashion and meddle in politics and philosophy, 
so also in architecture. . . . Building certainly 
ought to have the attribute of the eternal, and 
therefore the only thing uncapable of new 
fashion.”* The main part of the palace was 


® Parentalia. 


still the Cour de Marbre, which may have looxed 
rather fanciful in design. That very year, the 
King and Colbert were making plans to have 
the Louvre completed, and they had summoned 
Bernini to Paris. He was at work on a bus: of 
the King and drawing plans for the new build- 
ings. He was sixty-seven, very proud, very 
vain, but brimming with genius and pleasant 
enough in ordinary conversation; he spoke 
nothing but Italian, but most courtiers, inc!ud- 
ing the King, Lad at least a smattering of the 
language. Wren went daily to the Louvre and 
met Bernini, who showed him his drawings, 
and he deeply regretted not having been able to 


- buy some of them, “ for which I would have 


given my skin.” It is a pity that Chantelou, 
who wrote a detailed account of Bernini’s stay 
in Paris, does not mention Wren’s name. The 
latter admired Fontainebleau and St. Germain 
more than Versailles. He wrote about the 
“* stately wilderness and vastness ” of Fontaine- 
bleau, and said of St. Germain: “ The antique 
mass of the castle and the hanging gardens are 
delightfully surprising.” 

Wren met every artist who was in Paris at 
the time and drew up a list of them. So did 
Dr. Martin Lister, who came in 1687. He men- 
tioned Le Notre, “‘ a very ingenious old gentle- 
man of eighty-nine,” Girardon, “ extremely 
courteous to a stranger” and many others.’ 
He very much admired Versailles: “It is 
beyond doubt the most magnificent palace in 
Europe. . . . The King has fertilized the soil 
and brought water in great abundance. ... 
The esplanade towards the gardens . . . is vastly 
large and the noblest thing of the kind that can 
ever be seen.” . . . It seems that travellers witha 
classical taste appreciated Versailles, while 
those with a leaning towards the baroque found 
it boring. 

Most visitors were fairly well acquainted 
with French literature, but few came into close 
touch with French writers. An exception was 
Matthew Prior, himself a poet as well as a diplo- 
matist, who spent many years in Paris and was 
taken into the literary world and even admitted 
into the sanctuary at Auteuil where Bo:leau 
lived and entertained his friends. “ Boileau 
says I have more genius than all the Academy,” 
wrote Prior, and he knew the French scene well 


7 An account of Paris, 1823. 
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enough to recognize that the compliment was 
not so great as at first it may have sounded. 
Friends had warned him against taking too 
much pride in being praised by the King’s 
Historiographer! Saint-Simon met Prior and 
liked him; he wrote of him: “‘ He was a very 
capable man, he was well read, witty, pleasant 
to talk to and with excellent manners ”’: a great 
compliment, as the Duke was far from easy to 
please. Locke met scholars such as Justel or 
Cassini. Burnet met churchmen who did not 
greatly appeal to him; he found the Pére La 
Chaise ““a dry man” and Le Tellier, Arch- 
bishop of Reims, “a rough, boisterous man.” 
On a less serious and less intellectual level, 
one may mention a few Anglo-French idylls at 
court. The best known is the one that began 
in London: Philibert de Gramont’s marriage 
with the lovely Elizabeth Hamilton. In spite 
of the gay life he was accustomed to lead in 
England and elsewhere, he chose to marry her, 
and, if the marriage was not always perfect, 
and although both led quite free lives, it was a 
respectable match. Several of Mme. de 
Gramont’s brothers came to France and entered 
the French service. Saint-Simon, who knew 
and liked them, wrote: “‘ They were of the first 
Scottish nobility. They were courageous, loyal, 
and full of spirit. Thanks to their sister, they 
mixed with the best society at court; they were 
poor, with a good deal of eccentricity.” The 
youngest, Richard, who was tall, intelligent and 
good-looking, fell in love with one of the King’s 
illegitimate daughters, the lovely Princess 
Dowager de Conti. She was young, gay and 
far from being offended by Hamilton’s court- 
ship, although he was a much older man. He 
pressed his attentions too obviously, however, 
fought a duel with another of her admirers and 
had to leave Versailles. He fought in Ireland 
with James II’s army, was wounded and taken 
prisoner at the Boyne, his sister, his brothers 
and his brother-in-law being put to much 
trouble to have him exchanged. Eventually 
he came back to court and, according to a little 
song that used to be hummed at Versailles, he 
regained the Princess’s favour. It was probably 
one © the more gratifying episodes in an other- 
wise :ather sad life. 
_ Pr or also penetrated far into the high social 
life c' Paris. He was introduced to the Tencin 


family and was probably one of the first lovers 
of Claudine de Tencin, a lovely, shameless 
creature who was a runaway nun—or rather 
canonesss—and who later grew into the very 
formidable novelist who became d’Alembert’s 
mother. 

The English descriptions of the French 
court, its life and setting, throw a new, vivid 
colour on a well-known scene. There were 
many features to criticize at court, but also 
many to admire. A fresh image of seventeenth- 
century Versailles can be shaped out of the 
letters, diaries and notes compiled by the visitors 
from across the English Channel. 


By courtesy of the Musée de Versa! 


Versailles was considered by Wren to be “* beyond doubt 

the most magnificent palace in Europe . . . the King has 

fertilized the soil and brought water in great abundance 

.”’ View of the “‘ Bassin d’ Apollon” and the Grand 
Canal by F. B. Martin 




























Television for schools 


Plans for the school year 1959/60 be 
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On the advice of its Educational Advisory Council, In the new academic year, two different schools ti 

Associated-Rediffusion are to break new ground in programmes will be transmitted daily, the first from gt 

Schools Television with: 2.45 to 3.10 and the second from 3.25 to 3.50, thus = 

PROGRAMMES FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS giving a wider daily choice of subjects than in previous “ 

PROGRAMMES FOR SIXTH FORMS years. ne 

A WIDER DAILY CHOICE OF SUBJECT Fuller information about plans for 1959/60 — and fc 

After two and a half years of Schools Television, details of the current summer term programmes = 
it is clear that certain subjects are proving themselves may be obtained from the Schools Liaison Officer, 

as perennials. 1959/60 will therefore include a science Associated-Rediffusion Limited, Television House, tt 

series running throughout the year, a drama series London, W.C.2. 

running for two terms, and further series on visual arts For Scottish Schools there may be some rearrangement 

and the enjoyment of books. The purpose of schools of programme times. Details may be obtained from the ¥ 

programmes has always been to supplement the Schools Liaison Officer, Scottish Television Ltd, Cc 

teacher’s own work by exploiting the resources of Glasgow. fe 

television to the full. These programmes bring into the These programmes are also available in the areas served i 

classroom the real-life application of school subjects by A.T.V. (Midlands), S.T.V. (Scotland), T.W.W C 

and aim at arousing the interest of children and (S. Wales and the West of England), Southern n 

encouraging them to further activity. Television, and T.T.T. (North East). : 

m 

ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 

Television House, Kingsway, W.C.2. Holborn 7888. } 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


(812 FOR THE MODERN READER 


COUNT PHILIPPE-PAUL DE SEGUR: NAPOLEON’S RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN. Translated from the French by J. 
avid Townsend, 284 pp. (Michael Foseph. 21s.) 
This book,’ remarks the translator, Mr. J. 
David Townsend, in his introduction, “‘ has had a 
curious history.” This fluent and readable new 
edition makes it still more curious. Philippe de 
Ségur’s Histoire de Napoléon et de la Grande Armée 
pendant l’année 1812 first appeared in 1825, and 
at once became a Restoration best-seller. The Crown 
Princess of France, better known as the Duchess of 
Angouléme, was heard to remark that if she had read 
the book in 1815 Marshal Ney would not have been 
shot, and the two volumes scored a general success 
with the reading public on both sides of the Channel. 
The present reviewer possesses a copy of the Seventh 
Edition (London, 1836) in which the book’s high 
degree of popularity and “intrinsic merit” are 
given as the publisher’s reason for republication. 
The claim is also made that “ the translation has 
throughout been compared with the original; 
numerous corrections have been made; and concise 
notes have been added to rectify errors with regard 
to facts.”” Mr. Townsend’s edition, however, is not 
based on this successful venture, but is an abridged 
version of a “‘ considerably abridged version ”’ taken 
from Ségur’s seven-volume Memoires and published 
in 1894. “‘ We have,” says Mr. Townsend, “ taken 
the liberty of . . . leaving untranslated material dealing 
with military manoeuvres which we feel would only 
serve to slow up the narrative and confuse the 
twentieth-century reader.” This implies that the 
twentieth-century reader cuts a rather poor figure 
beside his counterpart of 1836; but, in any case, the 
present work omits much more than mere military 
detail, whether confusing or otherwise. Philippe de 
Ségur originally wrote several informative and attrac- 
tive chapters on the diplomatic and historical back- 
ground of the Russian campaign of which not one 
word is here communicated; one can think of several 
readers still living today who would have been able 
to stomach some of this entirely to their profit. The 
new edition has been based on inferior sources, and 
for this dubious process the enfeebled powers of 
assimilation of ourselves as readers of history is 
unflatteringly blamed. 

_This said, there is no reason not to welcome even 
this edition which, despite its blemishes, cannot fail 
to make new friends for Ségur’s powerful and im- 
portant work. Together with the Memoirs of 
Sergeant Bourgogne, it immortalizes in stark and 
vivid detail one of history’s most fateful and decisive 
camp2igns, gross in its blunders, sublime in its heroic 
feats. Comparisons with Hitler’s rape of Russia are 
not particularly helpful, as Ségur, elsewhere, makes 
it quite clear that Napoleon set out in pursuit of that 
Continental peace without which the Empire could 
hot survive, whereas Hitler invaded to annihilate. 
Napoleon’s objective was the same as at Tilsit and 
Erfurt, where he endeavoured to persuade Tsar 
Alexander to divide the known world into Empires 
of the West and East; in crossing the Niemen, he 
merely changed his means of persuasion. Nobody 
was prepared for the demoralizing impact that 
Russicn tactics of evasion, a total scorched-earth 
policy. and the determination to rely on the religion 


of national hatred as a weapon of defence, were to 
have on Napoleon and the Grand Army. Ségur, a 
shrewd and well-placed observer, makes it clear that 
among the major reasons for the disaster was the fact 
that the populations were always being evacuated 
ahead of the French invader, which was ruinous not 
only for the commissariat. For in being unable to 
make any contact with the people, Napoleon was 
deprived of all opportunity of inducing the popula- 
tion away from their feudal overlords. This, with 
the Emperor of the French Republic, was never a 
wholly dastardly objective, and might have produced 
results in Polish and European Russia. How good 
he was at winning people over, Ségur describes in 
Napoleon’s encounter with the sole priest left behind 
in Smolensk. ‘‘ We are Christians,” the Emperor 
told this man, “‘ and your God is our God.” Back in 
his church the priest told his frightened congregation: 
** Set your minds at rest. I have seen Napoleon, I 
have spoken with him. Oh, my children, how we 
have been deceived! The Emperor of France is not 
at all as he has been described to you. The war he is 
waging is not a religious one, it is a political quarrel 
with our Emperor. . . . Therefore, thank God for 
having delivered you from the necessity of hating 
the French as heathens and incendiaries.” 

Philippe de Ségur was not, of course, a Bona- 
partist propagandist; in fact, he had to fight a duel 
with the touchy and Napoleon- -mad Gourgaud for 
his published criticism of the Emperor. The final 
interest of all his writings lies contained in that 
intelligent ambivalence with which he approaches 
Napoleon—not closing his eyes to the hubris, not 
growing blind in retrospect to the intrinsic power of 
the Emperor’s greatness. He belongs to that group 
of French aristocrats who, as young men, found it 
possible to accept the Empire, and in spirit he stands 
close to men like Charles de Flahaut, Eugéne de 
Beauharnais, Louis de Narbonne, La Bédoyére and 
others, whose political day-dreams envisaged a 
temperate Bonapartism without the aggressions. 
Alone among his soldierly generation, Ségur was 
gifted with the temper of the historian and the talent 
of a major writer, and so one rejoices that he has, 
even in the twentieth century, so creditably survived 
the inadequacies of his latest editor. 

HAROLD KuRTZ. 


HUXLEY AND EDUCATION 


T. H. HUXLEY: SCIENTIST, HUMANIST AND EDUCATOR. 

By Cyril Bibby, 330 pp. (Watts. 255.) 

Anyone expecting a definitive biography or a 
general interpretation of Huxley’s intellectual posi- 
tion will be disappointed with this book. Remarks 
like “‘ Of moral purpose and beneficence he saw no 
trace in the universe’ warn us not to expect any- 
thing very subtle in the way of analysis, and Dr. 
Bibby’s approach to the biographical side of his job is 
robust: “excursions into post-mortem psycho- 
analysis are rarely profitable, and Huxley’s libido had 
best be left alone with the remark that he seems to 
have controlled it as efficiently as he did most things.” 

It would be a pity, however, if disappointment 
impaired appreciation of what Dr. Bibby has actually 
done. Using new material, he shows us a less familiar 
aspect of Huxley; not the great controversialist, the 
scourge of bishops and the adversary of Moses, but 
the tireless worker for education at every level, a 








105,806 MILES AND STILL 
DIDN'T NEED A REBORE! 


Sales Representative’s experience with BP Energol ‘ Visco- 
static’ — the oil that’s proved to give 80% less engine wear 


A= MR. J. E. PIPER of Felixstowe 
what difference BP ‘Visco-static’ 
means to motoring. He knows the 
answer. He started running his 1955 
Ford Consul on BP ‘Visco-static’ 
and used it for 105,806 miles. At the 
end of this time the engine was 
opened up and. found to be in tip- 
top condition. It didn’t need rebor- 
ing, it didn’t even need decarbonis- 
ing. And that after 105,806 miles! 
Examined by independent 
consultants 

During the whole of this huge 
mileage the engine head was never 
once removed. The only work 
needed was the replacement of a 
timing chain at 65,000 miles. 
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When Mr. J. E. Piper informed 
BP of this remarkable trouble-free 
mileage they arranged for the engine 
to be opened up and examined by 
a firm of independent consulting 
engineers - A. Warren Lambert & 
Co., 181 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. The man who 
actually did the job is a former 
Chief Engineer of the A.A. 

This was done at Foxall Garage, 
Nacton, Ipswich, and exact measure- 
ments were made of all wearing 
surfaces. These figures were supplied 
in a complete report issued by the 
independent experts. 


Amazingly little wear 
On examination the experts found 


LL TT oman 


This is Mr, F. E. Piper’s Ford Consul with 105,806 miles on the clock. And the engine was still 


in tip-top condition. Mr. Piper had used BP ‘Visco-static’ during the whole of this huge mileage. 


. 





*“VISCO-STATIC’ IS A TRADE-MARK OF THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


that the engine was in first-clay 
condition. Wear was so low that n 
attention was needed. Maximum 
wear in any cylinder bore did not 
exceed 1.2 thousandths of an inch 
There was no need to rebore, n 
immediate need even to give a top 
overhaul. All valves except one were 
seating well and did not need griné- 
ing-in. The cylinder head could have 
been refitted and the engine run for 
many more tens of thousands of miles 


Bearings first-class 

It was not only cylinder wear that 
was wonderfully low. Main bearing 
big ends, crankshaft were so litt 
worn they needed no attention. The 
same was true of camshaft and 
tappets. There was remarkably little 
carbon. This and the low wear con- 
firmed that oil consumption through- 
out the 105,806 miles remained 
moderate. 


Proved on 
radio-active wear detector 
The saving in wear with BP ‘Visco 
static’ is so great that a car engine 
has to complete very big mileage 
indeed before any measurement 0! 
wear can be made by norma! micro- 
meter means. But BP ‘Visco-static 
was tested and proved to give 80 
less cylinder wear before the oil wa 
put on the market. This was done b 
using the wonderful new radio-active 
wear detector. 


A copy of the complete tes! report 
on the Ford Consul can be obtained 
from your BP garage. 
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creative Huxley behind the scenes, pulling wires, 
lobbying city aldermen, sitting on committees, 
drafting plans. The range of his activities is stag- 
gering. He believed that there should be “a great 
educational ladder, the bottom of which shall be the 
gutter and the top of which shall be the universities,” 
and he acted up to this belief, whether drawing up 
estimates for laboratories at Eton or scandalizing his 
colleagues on the London School Board by insisting 
that Board School children should be taught drawing 
and music. 

Always Huxley was sane, broad-minded, humor- 
ous and very much in earnest. He fought for science 
because he regarded it as an essential part of a liberal 
education, but he was equally convinced of the 
importance of the humanities, and even of the fine 
arts. “‘ We or our sons shall live to see all the stupidity 
in favour of Science, and I am not sure that that will 
not be harder to bear than the present state of 
things.” He appreciated the need of an industrial 
society for technologists, but he was utterly opposed 
to merely vocational training. A colleague on the 
School Board wrote, “‘ He resented the idea that 
schools were to train either congregations for 
churches or hands for factories. He was on the Board 
as a friend of children.” Because he cared for 
children, he was even prepared to compromise, up 
to a point, with clericalism, to make Forster’s Act 
work. ‘“‘ Twenty years of reasonably good primary 
education is worth a mass.” 

Dr. Bibby’s careful research deserves our 
gratitude, It is well that we should know more of 
Huxley’s creative side and should be reminded that 
many of his concerns were more relevant to ours 
than the question of the ownership of the Gadarene 
swine. The battle between science and religion, in its 
Victorian form, is over. Adam and Noah have gone 
their ways, and another traditional figure is on the 
run—the Renaissance ideal of the cultivated in- 
dividual. The notion of a liberal education, product 
of a leisured, aristocratic society, seems untenable in 
a context of increasing specialization and the needs 
and values of a competitive industrial democracy. 
It is interesting to reflect what Huxley would have 
thought of the present compromise of technocracy 
tempered by snobbery, which leaves so many loose 
ends to be gathered up by the Departments of 
Education and packed off to the schools to perpetuate 
the dilemma. 

Dr. Bibby’s book, then, is timely and useful. 
Unfortunately, his views of both his subject and his 
public c seem not quite in focus. The first four 

ters—far too long for a biographical introduction, 
hat is what they are intended to be—tell us 
hing new of any importance, and sometimes 
nerate into mere précis of Huxley’s published 
igs. Dr. Bibby’s style does not sparkle enough 
nake this sort of running commentary tolerable. 
reader who needs it would do better to turn to 
liam Irvine’s slick but entertaining Apes, Angels, 
‘ictorians or Leonard Huxley’s still readable 
nd Letters than plough on with Dr. Bibby. His 
seems aimed at someone with, necessarily, a 
nterest in Huxley’s place in nineteenth- -century 
tion, but little previous knowledge of the nine- 
century or of Huxley. He must be fairly hard 
i. The truth is that Dr. Bibby has written a 
piece of specialist history, but seems unduly 
recognizing the fact. 


J. W. Burrow. 


THE GERMAN STATE 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY I815 TO 1945. By E. J. 
Passant and others, 255 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press. 20s.) 

FROM BISMARCK TO ADENAUER: ASPECTS OF GERMAN 
STATECRAFT. By Gordon Craig, 156 pp. (Johns 
Hopkins Press. London: Oxford University Press. 
36s.) 

There has been a singular lack in the English 
language of a continuous history of Germany since 
1815, and all the reviewers are agreed in applauding 
the late Mr. Passant’s response to this need. The 
almost unbroken prevalence of authoritarian methods 
of government in most of Germany, throughout a 
period when the countries of western Europe and 
North America were working out different kinds of 
liberal political technique, is impressively shown in 
this book. Roughly speaking, the main phase of 
industrialization in nineteenth-century Germany 
synchronized with the expansion of the Prussian 
army, which made possible the whole country’s 
political unification. The captains of industry iden- 
tified their interests with those of the land-owning 
and officer class, with whom power had so far lain. 
Thus, when Bismarck in 1879 adopted a policy of 
protection at the expense of the small consumer, he 
pleased both Junkers and industrialists; it was only 
later, and partially, that their interests began to 
diverge. Bismarck with a bad enough grace allowed 
people to speak and vote against him in the Reichstag, 
but they could alter nothing by doing so. Some 
seventy years before Hitler he was, moreover, in 
terms of the publicity of the age, almost equally 
active in the creation of public opinion to suit his 
aims. While Bismarck had ridden rough-shod over 
liberal opposition in 1862 and 1887, remarkably 
enough, by 1890, Marxist socialism had more than 
taken its place. Strikes and mutiny might lame 
industry and the army, and in 1890, therefore, Bis- 
marck recommended constitutional revision in order 
to suppress the Social Democrats. In 1895 there was 
again much talk of a coup of this kind, and, as Mr. 
Passant points out, Papen’s action against the 
Socialist-Catholic government of Prussia in 1932 
was in the same tradition and a prelude to the Nazi 
régime. 

The reader is, however, doomed to certain dis- 
appointments in Mr. Passant’s book, disappoint- 
ments that are no doubt inherent in preserving such 
slim, attractive proportions. Among the aggressive 
manifestations of the Kaiser’s Germany, the privi- 
leges of the students’ Korps, when official posts were 
to be filled, were surely as important as anything else. 
And among the causes of the collapse of the Weimar 
Republic, few were more important than the Allies’ 
insistence upon a small professional army. Almost 
at the moment when the Socialists achieved political 
responsibility, the chiefs of the Reichswehr acquired 
an instrument that gave them, the generals, in- 
dependent power: before 1914 conscription had made 
labour opposition into a factor that the army leaders 
could not ignore, but the Treaty of Versailles enabled 
them to recruit their professionals among “‘ reliable ” 
anti-Socialists. Thus the generals only tolerated the 
Weimar Republic until something more to their 
taste emerged; by that time, unemployment had 
emasculated the Socialists’ only real weapon—the 
strike. 

Professor Craig, whose excellent book, The 
Prussian Army in Politics, is mysteriously omitted 
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1 Mr. Passant’s Bibliographical Note, is mainly 
erned, in the series of lectures called From 
::narck to Adenauer, with the methods of modern 
man diplomacy. By and large, he admires 
1uarck, Stresemann and Adenauer—although he 

, not shut his eyes to their faults—and has little 
tcem for the rest, least of all for Bulow and his 
ay-acting. 

t is too soon to feel at all sure about Adenauer, 
it not too soon to feel very unsure about Bismarck. 
hen Professor Craig blames his successors for 

cutting the Berlin-St. Petersburg wire, is he quite 
fair? Was not his network of treaties an impossible 
paradox which, as Mr. Passant indicates, Bismarck 
himself could no longer preserve at the end? Power- 
ful forces, such as that of heavy industry, with its 
interest in the construction of a big navy, impelled 
the exponents of kleindeutsch policy towards colonial 
ambition; Bismarck, himself the kleindeutsch pro- 
tagonist, surrendered to this. Later, as Professor 
Dehio has shown, the conception of those who 
regarded British naval supremacy as the negation of 
German achievement was likely to prove irrepres- 
sible unless, or until, there was a swing back to 
grossdeutsch ambitions, which ultimately spelt a 
clash with Russia. 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


EMANCIPATION IN RUSSIA 


ALEXANDER II AND THE MODERNIZATION OF RUSSIA. 
By W. E. Mosse, 191 pp. (English Universities 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 

The Act of Emancipation of 1861 is one of the 
great landmarks of Russia’s history. It abolished the 
evil institution of serfdom that had been poisoning 
the nation for nearly three centuries, and it made the 
peasant a member of society who could no longer be 
bought or sold, or turned into a slave. 

This liberation of the peasants, marking the begin- 
ning of a new era of modernization in Russia, was 
almost wholly the work of Emperor Alexander II. 
Moreover, it was followed by a broad programme of 
reforms in the judicial system, the police, and local 
government, as well as in education and the adminis- 
tration of the national finances, all of which were 
inspired by Alexander II. Finally, it was in his reign 
that Russian literature and music flowered in the 
works of Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Turgenev, Chaikovsky 
Mussorgsky, and Rimsky-Korsakov. 

It was indeed a remarkable epoch in Russia’s 
history; but Alexander, although himself responsible 
for much of its achievement, was submerged by it. 

vas not a dynamic force like Peter the Great, 
created, and imposed his will on, his age, but 
her was swept along in the current of the time. 

Yevertheless, although indolent, uncurious, and weak 

Jexander was honest and dutiful, shirking none of 
responsibilities as Emperor. He had been brought 
rule, and had believed staunchly in the harsh 
ratic system of his father, Nicholas I. But then 
‘timean War had proved to the nation, and to 
‘las himself, the bankruptcy of this system. 

ig the Russians the belief gathered strength that 

the ruins of Sevastopol, occupied by the allies 

September 1855, a new Russia would arise. The 

f this belief, that reform and regeneration were 
{ to come, was flowing strongly when Alexander 
ied the throne. He at once faced up to the fact 
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and making use of many recent Soviet publications, 
this survey extends to the October Revolution 

of 1917 and includes revolutionaries, statesmen, 

and authors such as Turgenev, Dostoevsky and 
Tolstoy—on whom there are two valuable 

chapters. Illustrated 42s net 
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assurance; the story she tells is of more than 
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Second edition 
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This is a brilliant assessment of the contribution 
made by Graeco-Roman civilization in every 
sphere—art, religion, philosophy, political science, 
and technics. (The Home University Library) 
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of the breakdown of his father’s policy and, having 
accepted that reform was inevitable, he resolutely 
tackied serfdom, the crucial problem lying at the 
root of all Russia’s trouble. It is the tragedy of 
Alexander’s reign, however, that, although honest 
and courageous in attacking these reforms, he lacked 
the strength of character to exercise his autocratic 
power or to pursue a liberal policy; his reign dwindled 
into reaction, instability, apathy, and the terrorism 
which cost him his life. 

This study of Alexander II and the modernization 
of Russia is the latest volume to appear in the Teach 
Yourself History library, designed to introduce the 
general reader to history by a biographical approach 
to important periods and trends. It is admirably 
clear, Kg op J in tracing the steps and forces in- 
volved in the struggle towards the liberation of the 
peasants, and it provides an excellent introduction to 
Russia in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
In fact, it is something more than an introduction, for 
Mr. Mosse has compressed a great amount of material 
into this short book. Moreover, his portrait of 
Alexander II himself is both sympathetic and sound 
and while it is true, as Mr. Mosse mentions in his 
“Notes on Books,” that there is no adequate bio- 
graphy of him in any language, this brief work will 
do much to fill that gap until a fuller study appears. 


IAN GREY. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


DALHOUSIE 
Sir, 

Would Dr. S. Gopal care to comment on the 
following two points arising from his stimulating 
article on Lord Dalhousie (History Today, March 
1959) ? 

First, as an Englishman interested in Indian 
history but perhaps not overknowledgeable, I was 
surprised to see no reference to chronic misrule by 
the Moslem king as justifying Dalhousie’s annexa- 
tion of Oudh in 1856. Do English outline textbooks 
here exaggerate “ ineffectual rule ” into corrupt and 
chaotic tyranny ? If so, the abnormal general support 
for the Mutiny amongst the civilian population of 
Oudh would be easier to comprehend. 

Secondly, I have always believed that the point 

ut the 38th Indian Infantry refusing to cross 

» black waters” of the Bay of Bengal was not 

a question of loss of caste but also undermined 
epoy’s confidence in British integrity. The sepoys 
elieved the British were guilty of breach of contract, 
on enlistment they promised to serve only within 
mnfines of India, and to them Burma was a 
ign land, totally distinct from India, as indeed it 
liad Dalhousie investigated this affair thoroughly, 

iid he have sent them by road? Dalhousie seems 

e to have been more reprehensible than suggested. 

ordination in the Bengal Army perhaps 
ied to a very large degree from this. 
Yours, etc., 
C. NELSON. 


. Gopal writes : 
e administration of Oudh under the Nawab 
) weak and ill-knit that it does not deserve to 


cribed as tyranny. The ruler was incompetent, 
.capable of controlling his nobles and officials, 
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who were eager to mulct the peasants but were not 
very successful in doing so. There was a Briti 
Resident, and the 40,000 sepoys recruited fron 
Oudh had the privilege of approaching the sta 
authorities through the Residency. 
Regarding the 38th Indian Infantry, Dalhou: 
sent it to Arakan by road only because the sepo 
° expressed their willingness to go. Their objecti 
STEREO EPs OF was not to serve in a foreign land but to travel by sea. 
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CROMWELL 
El Sir, 
agar I read with extreme interest Sir Charles Ogilvic’s 
Pomp and Circumstance article on the execution of Charles I (April, 1959 
However, while appreciating the deep religious 
Marehes Hes. 1 & 4 convictions that permeated Cromwell’s conduct and 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA gern and also the tremendously important place 
of religion in seventeenth-century life in general, I 
conducted by SIR ARTHUR BLISS cannot help feeling that the point of the influence of 
© SRC-7017 ** external manifestations ’”? on Cromwell’s actions is 
somewhat overstressed. 
Cromwell was no Republican—true, also no 
Witches Brew Independent—he retained too many Conservative 
‘ e5 instincts to go very far with the extreme Levellers, 
Saint-Saens but surely, above all, he was a “ practical’? man—a 
Danse macabre, Op. 40; realist. John Pym was of a similar calibre—he fought 
not against monarchy as an institution but against 
Mussorgsky an untrustworthy King—a King with a sword in his 
Pictures at an exhibition—Gnomus: hand. He was, as he has been described, “ a parlia- 
; mentary tactician.” 
Humperdinck Can we not see Cromwell in the same light? 
Hansel and Grete!l—Witches’ ride Another “ practical’? man, realizing the one all- 
important fact that he was dealing with “a man of 
THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF LONDON great parts and great understanding but so great a 
conducted by ALEXANDER GIBSON dissembler and so false a man that he is not to be 
trusted.”” Why engineer Pride’s Purge to ensure a 
© SRC-7018 majority of those M.P.s unwilling to resume nego- 
tiations with Charles—surely Cromwell is fully 
P aware of the split in the ranks of Army and Parlia- 
Suppe Overtures ment which Charles exploited? ‘ Stone dead hath 
Light Cavairy; Queen of Spades no fellow ’”—as with Strafford, so with Charles I. 
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